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THE BIG ONE THAT GOT AWAY 


Marshall Field & Company is noted as the store of service. The satisfaction 
of serving and serving well makes our job important. Sometimes this ideal gets us into 
unforeseen circumstances. That makes our job interesting. 

Take, for example, the Big One that Got Away. 

The Big One is Fieldale, 192 acres of woods and fields, superbly equipped and devoted 
to the art and the sport of shooting. It is 33 miles from the store. 

Originally, Fieldale was planned as a place where customers could try out 
their guns before buying and have guns fitted to them. It is an extremely rare service, yet of 
importance to gunners. It was something “somebody ought to do.” We decided to do it. 

But, this Big One got away from us. 

Gunners all over the nation took up this project. Their enthusiasm and 
support has been almost overwhelming. Today you'll see a dozen different colored license plates 
in the crowded parking lot while their owners are shooting in the eight skeet and trap 
ranges, blazing away happily from a duck blind at a bird thrown from one of the 
two 40-foot duck towers or walking down the grouse walk. Perhaps they 
are being fitted by an old-world gunsmith to the gun that will always be theirs alone, or 
trying out fishing gear before they continue north. 

Today, what started as a simple setup has developed into a veritable shooters’ paradise. 
Fieldale has a lodge, shops, a restaurant, a large staff most of whom 
have little to do with fitting guns. One of our employees remarked with obvious pride 
that a customer had told him that “it is one of the things only Field’s could do.” 

It is this community spirit and achievement which might explain 


why people like to work... and to shop at Field’s. 
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Our Contributors 


JAMES BURNHAM, a regular contributor to the 
FREEMAN, will be remembered most recently by 
our readers for his discussion of the Bohlen 
appointment in our May 4 issue. 


FRANK J. TAYLOR is a newspaperman of long 
standing, with extensive service in San Fran- 
cisco, New York, Washington, and as a foreign 
correspondent in both world wars. He is now 
living in Los Altos, California, and devotes his 
time to writing books and articles. 


HAL LEHRMAN won his reputation as an expert 
on Yugoslavia in connection with his frequent 
and extended trips to that country as a foreign 
correspondent both before and after Tito came 
to power. He last visited Yugoslavia late in 
1951. He has recently been awarded a Guggen- 
heim fellowship. 


DR. N. I. STONE is an economist who specialized 
in the tariff and foreign trade during his many 
years’ service in Washington. As chief econo- 
mist of the U. S. Tariff Board, he participated 
in negotiations of a number of reciprocal trade 
agreements with countries. 


JULIAN MAXWELL was introduced to FREEMAN 
readers in our issue of April 6 with an exami- 
nation of what’s wrong with the Voice of 
America. He is a young newspaperman and 
magazine writer situated in New York City. 


EDWARD DAVISON, poet, editor, and professor, 
was born in Glasgow, educated at Cambridge. 
He came to the United States in 1925, and is 
now associate professor and assistant director 
of the School of General Studies at Hunter Col- 
lege in New York City. 


MICHAEL T. FLORINSKY, a professor of economics 
at Columbia University in New York, is the 
author of a number of books on the Russian 
Empire and the U.S.S.R. 


Note to Our Subscribers 


The Index to Volume 2 of the FREEMAN (Octo- 
ber 8, 1951-September 22, 1952) is now availa- 
ble, and may be obtained at a cost of $1.00 a 
copy, except for subscribing libraries, which re- 
ceive a complimentary copy. Address orders to: 
Index, the FREEMAN, 240 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 

A limited number of bound copies of Volume 
2 are also available at a cost of $15.00. Those 
readers who have kept their own file of issues 
may send them to us and have them bound at a 
cost of $7.50, including the index. In addition, 
a few bound copies of Volume 1 (October 2, 
1950-September 24, 1951) are still available at 
$25.00 each. 
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The reason Senator Taft’s speech of May 26 pro- 
voked such a violent reaction is not that it was 
so silly that it could be dismissed, as its critics 
inconsistently pretended, but that it was so sensi- 
ble and persuasive that they were forced to reply 
to it mainly by misrepresentation and abuse. The 
President was needled at a press conference into 
contradicting the speech, which he admitted he 
had not actually read in detail. His answer was 
irrelevant as well as unconvincing. “If you are 
going to go it alone in one place, you, of course, 
have to go it alone everywhere.” This, he said, he 
was not prepared to do, 


This answer was based on a reporter’s quotation 
ripped from the context of Senator Taft’s speech. 
The quotation was: “I believe we might as well 
forget the United Nations as far as the Korean 
War is concerned.” Now Mr. Taft was here talking 
about the United Nations, not about allies. He was 
not asking us to abandon allies. He was 
pointing out, rather, that the United Nations had 
failed to support us. “When Communist China at- 
tacked [in Korea] the United Nations failed to 
take any action against the real aggressor, and 
from that time until today has refused in every 
way to take action or punish the real aggressor.” 


Mr. Taft pointed out, also, that what he was ad- 
vocating in Korea would set no new precedent: 
“No one should be shocked at my suggestion about 
the United Nations in Korea, because in Europe 
we have practically abandoned it entirely. When 
we adopted the North Atlantic Treaty, we did not 
ask the United Nations’ leave, and we did not con- 
sult it.... We are bound to the policy of pre- 
venting Communist aggression where it occurs 
and where it is within our means to stop it.” 


To listen to the Taft critics, you would think he 
had suddenly thrown a reckless monkey-wrench 
into a situation that had been approaching an 
ideal solution. Yet what were the American nego- 
tiators preparing to do? They were preparing to 
accept ignominious peace terms proposed by our 
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Chinese Communist enemies. They were actually 
preparing to accept Poland and Czechoslovakia 
(not to speak of pro-Communist India) as mem- 
bers of a five-nation “neutral” commission. The 
U.N. proposal as a whole was correctly described 
by Major General Choi, South Korean armistice 
representative, as “nothing but material submis- 
sion to the enemy and a violation of the principle 
for which we have been fighting for so long.” 


This proposal has already had a serious demoral- 
izing effect on our South Korean allies who are 
holding two-thirds of the line in Korea. It was 
made without the consent of the very nation for 
which we got into the war. And yet it is being 
defended on the ground that we must do what our 
“allies” want! In brief, not merely the United 
States, which has furnished more than ten times 
as much manpower and casualties as its United 
Nations allies, but even the South Koreans, who 
have also furnished about ten times as much man- 
power as the United Nations allies, and who are 
most concerned, are to be forced to make truce 
terms that neither wants because the mere token 
participants insist on it! 


Even Senator Wiley, the Republican Chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, chose to 
repudiate the Taft statement and to misrepresent it 
in doing so. He indulged in the usual resounding 
truisms of the self-styled internationalists: “No 
nation in the twentieth century can live unto itself 
alone.” This is tilting at a man of straw: Mr. Taft 
never made any such proposal. Then Mr. Wiley 
added: “Unity among our allies is essential. It must 
be a living unity, not just a token of lip service.” 
Exactly. But it was not Senator Taft who proposed 
a shameful truce in Korea that has caused con- 
sternation to the one ally there that is making a 
major contribution and a major sacrifice. 


Senator Taft’s real crime, apparently, was to say 
out loud what millions of Americans have private- 
ly concluded—that whatever high hopes may once 
have been built on it, the United Nations as it is 
organized and functions today is not an instru- 
ment that promotes either justice or peace. Sen- 
ator Taft was not the first to discover this or the 
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first to point it out. Former President Herbert 
Hoover, in a speech on April 27, 1950, put forward 
this proposal: “I suggest that the United Nations 
should be reorganized without the Communist na- 
tions in it. If that is impractical, then a definite 
New United Front should be organized of those 
peoples who disavow Communism, who stand for 
morals and religion, and who love freedom. 
[This] is a proposal to redeem the concept of the 
United Nations to the high purpose for which it 
was created.” 


India’s government of Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru matches appeasement of Red China with 
socialist practices at home. Its new Industries 
Amendment Bill is designed to control all produc- 
tion, distribution, and pricing of commodities. The 
law empowers Nehru to take over any firm which, 
in the government’s opinion, is improperly man- 
aged. Private companies, under this law, will sim- 
ply become state-operated enterprises. Naturally, 
India’s business community is thoroughly alarmed 
and fearful. Commerce and Industry Minister T. 
T. Krishnamachari used the excuse that business 
hadn’t played along with the Nehru government’s 
plans and had refused the government its “neces- 
sary cooperation.” No businessman, whether In- 
dian or foreign, can be blamed for viewing the fu- 
ture of doing business in India with a jaundiced 
eye. The government of India has, in the past few 
years, shown that it is afflicted with all the illnesses 
to which bureaucracy is prone. It has _ over- 
expanded, and the weeds of corruption have multi- 
plied from the foothills of the Himalayas to the 
Malabar Coast. Appeasing world Communism and 
destroying the free market are twin trends—and 
not only in India. 


The recent announcement that Raymond Swing 
has resigned as adviser and political commentator 
for the Voice of America is likely to touch off 
standard comment on how Congressional investiga- 
tions are depressing morale and driving good men 
out of the public service. Actually Mr. Swing’s ap- 
pointment to this important policy-making post two 
years ago was incredibly inept, even by the stand- 
ards of the Truman-Acheson regime. For Swing 
has been passionately and publicly identified, in 
radio broadcasts and magazine articles, with the 
worst blunders of Roosevelt’s wartime policy. He 
repeatedly ascribed our difficulties with Moscow to 
our unreasonable distrust of Stalin. He crowed ec- 
statically over Yalta, declaring that “no more ap- 
propriate news could be conceived to celebrate the 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln.” He has been a fre- 
quent, if involuntary, contributor to the “This Is 
What They Said” department of this magazine. His 
departure from a post for which his unfitness, on 
the basis of his own published statements, was gro- 
tesque is cheering news. If this is an example of 
“depressed morale,” more would be welcome. 
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Five hundred years ago, on May 29, 1453, Con- 
stantinople, an imperial capital for more than 
eleven hundred years, fell to the Turks. This jg a 
good occasion for rereading the magnificent account 
of the siege and storm of Constantinople in that 
most picturesque and philosophical of great histories, 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Gibbon pronounces a judgment which might well pe 
pondered by those people in free nations who are 
more interested in bickering among themselves 
than in closing ranks to meet a greater threat tp 
Western religion and civilization than the Turkish 
threat in the fifteenth century. “A rational ang 
moderate armament of the maritime states,” writes 
Gibbon, “might have saved the relics of the Roman 
name and maintained a Christian fortress in the 
heart of the Ottoman Empire.” But quarrels op 
issues as trivial as those Trieste and the Saar are 
today, prevented the cooperation between Constap- 
tinople and the Western states that would have 
been beneficial to both. Absit omen. 


The dunderhead prize for 1953 should go to Lord 
Jowitt, eminent British lawyer, member of the La- 
bor Cabinet, and author of a book which tries to 
exculpate Alger Hiss. On Page 19 of the English 
edition of this book (the American edition has been 
postponed) one finds this amazing passage: “It is 
shocking to think that whilst holding and accepting 
a position of confidence under the government of 
his own country, he should abuse that confidence by 
making available secret documents to outsiders. 
There is no philosophy of which I have ever heard, 
or indeed, which I can imagine, which can excuse 
such conduct.” Memories of Klaus Fuchs, Alan 
Nunn May, Bruno Pontecorvo, Douglas MacLean, 
Guy Burgess, the members of the Canadian ring, 
and others too numerous to mention! Where has 
Lord Jowitt been living in this age of the great 
Communist conspiracy? 


It is proper and fashionable to deplore the old 
American custom of calling names, especially in 
politics. This custom does shock our British cousins, 
who seem to have outlived the sturdy exchange of 
invectives that characterized newspaper and pat- 
liamentary competition in the time of Dickens. But 
there may be worse means of letting off steam than 
calling names. It might mark the dawn of democ- 
racy in the Soviet Union if Malenkov announced 
in the Soviet public press that Beria had ants in 
his pants and Beria retorted that Malenkov was 4 
punctured balloon. When more or less prominent 
politicos bawl each other out in public it is some 
thing of a guaranty that they are not privately 
working up to a purge or a phony treason trial. 
The exchange of more or less aptly turned deroga- 
tory epithets has been a _ time-honored practice 
since the first days of the Republic. Any sudden 
cessation might indicate that we are losing ou 
national steam and zip. 
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Is Western Unity Possible? 


The best argument for the necessity of a top level 
American-British-French conference is the recent 
long article in Pravda denouncing the idea. For 
this article, like its predecessor, written in reply 
to President Eisenhower’s outline of a possible 
basis for peace, indicates that the much advertised 
Soviet peace offensive is as phony as the proverbial 
three-dollar bill. 

One can read through both these official Soviet 
statements of policy without finding a single con- 
cession, a single proposal which seems calculated to 
abate international tension. What one does find is 
a large crop of apples of discord, tossed out with 
the obvious design of weakening and, if possible, 
disrupting the Western unity of which the main 
symbol is the North Atlantic Treaty. There are at- 
tempts to sow distrust and dissension between 
America and Great Britain, between continental 
Europe and the United States, between West Ger- 
many and Germany’s neighbors. 

The Soviet design comes out more clearly in the 
second article than in the first. There is the as- 
sumption, certainly insulting to the intelligence 
and firmness of purpose of Western statesmen, that 
the North Atlantic Treaty, called into existence by 
a series of Soviet acts of aggression, can be dis- 
solved by a few soft words and inconsequential ges- 
tures, that the Western powers, refusing to hang 
together, will hang separately. 

Unfortunately Soviet divisive tactics have re- 
ceived some encouragement from rifts which have 
developed between the United States on one side 
and Great Britain and France on the other. It 
would be abysmal folly for the Western powers to 
enter into any conference with the Soviet Union 
until every effort has been made to close these rifts 
and present to Moscow a solid united front. 

Red China has been the Achilles heel of Anglo- 
American unity. Hasty recognition of the Peiping 
regime early in 1950 was probably the most disas- 
trous blunder in foreign policy committed by the 
British Labor government. The Conservative gov- 
ernment of Winston Churchill has not broken off 
diplomatic relations with Peiping, although for 
almost three years Red China has been at war with 
Great Britain and with all members of the United 
Nations which have sent troops to Korea. 

This means that a truce in Korea, if one is ar- 
ranged, will let loose a Pandora’s box of difficulties 
on such issues as admission of the Peiping regime 
to the United Nations and the disposition of For- 
mosa. The latest Pravda article gleefully anticipates 
these difficulties. 

There has also been a marked divergence be- 
tween the reactions in Washington and in London 
to the Soviet hints of willingness to negotiate on 


disputed questions. The view in Washington has 
been that some concrete indications of Soviet good 
faith, such as the conclusion of an Austrian peace 
treaty and consent to a Korean armistice on hon- 
orable terms, should precede any conference be- 
tween the Kremlin and the Western powers. 

Sir Winston Churchill, on the other hand, rashly 
committed himself to a conference on the model of 
Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam, held in secrecy, with 
no advance preparation, no detailed agenda. The 
results of the four big international meetings held 
on this basis—Munich, Teheran, Yalta, and Pots- 
dam—have not been calculated to overcome Ameri- 
can distrust of such super-secret diplomacy. 

If China has been the chief apple of discord in 
American and British foreign policy, Germany is a 
serious stumbling block in American-French rela- 
tions. Almost three years have passed since the 
American government belatedly arrived at the ob- 
vious conclusion that Europe cannot be defended 
against Soviet attack without full German partici- 
pation. But the project of a European army, origi- 
nally suggested by France, still hangs fire in the 
negative-minded French Chamber of Deputies. 

It is clear that before America, Great Britain, 
and France can even think of discussing such issues 
as Germany and China with the Soviet Union they 
must agree among themselves as to what their 
attitude should be. And a Western conference would 
be a suitable occasion for trying to find out what 
our trans-Atlantic friends really want. 


We have long been familiar with European re- 
proaches of American isolationism. And certainly 
since the last war America has acted in such a 
way as to deprive these reproaches of all founda- 
tion, risking six divisions on the continent of 
Europe, sustaining 135,000 casualties in what has 
been a United Nations war and a United States 
fight in Korea. But now we are reproached on pre- 
cisely opposite grounds. We are called “war- 
mongers” if we try to win a war against aggres- 
sion, if we wish to keep faith with our anti-Com- 
munist prisoners, if we want some redress of past 
acts of aggression before we plunge into the morass 
of new negotiations with the Kremlin. 

Our European friends cannot have it both ways. 
They cannot expect to produce much impression on 
American public opinion by first damning us for 
isolationism and then refusing to back us up when 
we make a full, if not overfull, contribution to the 
common cause of security against international 
Communist aggression. 

There is another glaring contradiction in the 
continental European attitude which should be 
cleared up. Europeans often say that, in the event 
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of another war, they want to be “defended, not 
liberated.” This is a most reasonable preference. 
But how is this to be reconciled with the dismal 
failure to get on with the European army, now 
hanging fire in its third year? 

There is another contradiction in the field of 
economics. Europeans have a case as well as a slo- 
gan when they call for “trade, not aid.” Protec- 
tionism is an obsolete and harmful doctrine for a 
country of America’s industrial power and ma- 
turity. If the Swiss can make better watches and 
the British can offer cheaper turbines, the Ameri- 
can consumer ought to get the benefit. 

But the import quota, prohibitions and exchange 
controls which still prevail in Europe are a far 
greater obstacle to the restoration of a free com- 
petitive world economy than any American tariffs. 
In this case the old parable of the mote and the 
beam holds good. 

The proposed Bermuda conference should afford 
an opportunity to thresh out some of these diver- 
gent political and economic issues and to find out 
whether a firm united Western front can be estab- 
lished in the event of a future conference with the 
U.S.S.R. Without a united front such a conference 
could turn into a greater debacle than Yalta. 


Harry Vaughan Again 


We remember the summer heat, the time the heat 
was on Harry H. Vaughan. We remember this 
Truman crony, squirming under the gaze and ques- 
tioning of congressional investigators. We remem- 
ber this pal of five-percenters, of one unsavory 
John Maragon. We remember this character on 
whom Harry S. Truman refused to turn his back. 

Well, the hot days of midsummer are upon us 
again. And ‘here, once more, is Major General 
Vaughan, in the bright light of public life, getting 
his name and remarks quoted in the papers, and 
generally making like an elder statesman sur- 
rounded by an eager public. 

Vaughan had the nerve to get up before the 
State Reserve Officers Association in Albany, N. Y., 
and to warn of the “tragic consequences” of con- 
gressional investigations. Vaughan of all people! 
Vaughan, symbol of the deep-freeze age in the Tru- 
man era! Vaughan, the wirepuller par excellence, 
the darling of the pink mink set! 

Harry’s Harry did the sage act, up there in 
Albany, and spake thus: “The confusion of policy 
and lack of policy that are resulting from forays 
into the sensitive fields of foreign policy and de- 
fense can only have tragic consequences indeed.” 

We especially like the word “indeed.” It has the 
deep ring of righteousness. And it’s so true! The 
consequences of some congressional investigations 
were indeed tragic for Truman and Vaughan. And 
for Hiss and Remington and Lattimore. Indeed! 
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Strange Case of Belfrage 


One Cedric H. Belfrage, a British subject long 
resident in this country, was the chief figure in one 
of those numerous truth-is-stranger-than fiction 
cases that have been turned up by congressionaj 
investigating committees. Mr. Belfrage followeg 
standard procedure by invoking the Fifth Amend. 
ment in refusing to answer questions as to whether 
he had been a Communist or a wartime Soviet ¢. 
pionage agent. 

A reference to Elizabeth Bentley’s most reyegj. 
ing personal experience story of how Soviet espip. 
nage was conducted during the war (Out of 
Bondage, Devin-Adair Company, pp. 201, 202) may 
explain Mr. Belfrage’s tongue-tied reticence. For, 
according to Miss Bentley, Belfrage, a British Ip. 
telligence Service operative, was also a Communist 
Party member. “For some time,” Miss Bentley 
writes, “Cedric had been turning over to us ex. 
tremely valuable information from the files of the 
British Intelligence Service, most of which I saw 
before it was relayed on to the Russians.” 

A first-rate boner committed by Earl Browder 
(of the type that led to the exposure of the Amer- 
asia case) put a stop to this fruitful cooperation. 
As Miss Bentley tells the story: “Cedric brought 
Yasha [leading agent in the Soviet spy ring] some 
highly confidential information, cautioning him as 
usual to be very careful with it. Yasha, in line with 
his agreement, showed the material to Earl Brow- 
der, who incautiously gave it to the Protestant, 
one of the Communist-controlled publications. In- 
mediately the data appeared in an article in sucha 
form that the source could be readily identified by 
Cedric’s superiors.” 

Belfrage was scared off from further contacts 
with the Soviet spy ring by this blunder. But his 
zeal for the Communist cause was apparently un- 
abated. He and an associate named Aronson, who 
was just as ancommunicative as Belfrage to the 
congressional committees, somehow got themselves 
entrusted with the job of licensing German news 
papers in the first phase of the U. S. occupation. 

Small wonder that Communist editors began to 
flourish like blackberries. Anyone who was in Ger- 
many during this time could scarcely escape the 
impression that the press and radio department of 
Military Government was one of those most subject 
to pro-Soviet infiltration. 

How Belfrage, who is not an American citizen, 
was entrusted with this function is a question that 
would well repay the cost and time of investigation. 
Later Belfrage went openly to bat for one of his 
German Communist protégés, Emil Carlebach. Gen- 
eral Clay somewhat belatedly came to the conclt- 
sion that it was not in America’s interest to put 
Communists in charge of the German press and 
refused Carlebach an extension of his license. Bel 
frage promptly composed and published in Harper's 
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magazine a sentimental story entitled “The German 
Who Should Have Been Dead,” trying to convince 
American readers that a great wrong had been 
committed in refusing to allow Carlebach to go 
on with his indoctrination efforts under the aus- 
pices of American Military Government. 

Subsequently Belfrage took over the editorship 
of the National Guardian, the kind of publication 
that can be relied on to give Pravda usable quotes 
on the state of American “progressive opinion” 
about the origin of the Korean war, germ warfare, 
the crimes of the capitalists and related subjects. 
He was taken into custody by the immigration au- 
thorities. Senator Symington, of Missouri, was 
probably reflecting the sense of the meeting when 
he remarked that the quicker the versatile Mr. 
Belfrage was out of the country the better off the 
United States would be. 

Here is an incident that will doubtless be de- 
nounced as a “witch hunt” in the usual quarters, 
but will look like a tardy application of well justi- 
fied prophylactic methods to most Americans. And 
this majority of Americans who have enough com- 
mon sense to recognize the fairly obvious distinc- 
tion between freedom to speak and freedom to con- 
spire are entitled to an answer to questions which 
pop up again and again as the sordid saga of war- 
time espionage unfolds. Why were there so many 
people in government agencies, which should have 
been infiltration-proof, whose subsequent activities 
showed that they belonged on Uncle Joe’s payroll, 
not on Uncle Sam’s? Why did so many one-time 
employees of the OWI start to blackguard the 
United States soon after the war was over? Why 
was there such an abnormal percentage of persons 
who would not answer questions about Communist 
affiliations among the Americans employed by the 
United Nations? Why is the case of Mr. Cedric 
Belfrage at once so strange and so familiar? 


Answer to Neutralism 


In his statement in support of foreign aid Secre- 
tary Dulles said: “Even in the Western world there 
are non-Communist elements ready and eager to 
take power upon a platform of appeasement of So- 
viet Communism or at least benevolent neutrality 
toward Soviet Communism.” 

Thus for the first time the finger is laid on a 
great problem confronting United States policy in 
the world: neutralism. So far both government 
spokesmen and public opinion in the United States 
have concentrated so much on fighting outright 
Communism that this great danger has almost 
been overlooked. 

Both the Voice of America and most of its critics 
are by nature badly equipped to tackle this prob- 
lem effectively. The Voice tries to counteract Com- 
munist propaganda. It tries to persuade peopk this 


side of the iron curtain that the Western way of 
life is preferable, and that America means what it 
says. The trouble is that many people who are per- 
fectly convinced of all this are not willing to draw 
the conclusions American policy wants them to 
draw. They do not doubt for one moment that free- 
dom and democracy are preferable to slavery and 
tyranny. They also have no doubts in which camp 
either is to be found. In fact, being nearer to the 
iron curtain, many of them know much better what 
Soviet totalitarianism means than the Voice of 
America can ever tell them. But they are not con- 
vinced that the way to escape this menace is to 
fight it and to unite for this fight. 

They believe, it is true, that the Western world 
is stronger than the Soviet empire and that war 
would ultimately result in an American victory. 
But even faith in such an ultimate victory is of 
little consolation to those who may be swallowed 
before and only liberated after all the horrors of 
war and occupation are over. These people believe 
the best way to escape this fate is not to tease the 
bear, and if there is none the less to be a war, to 
have the United States and Russia fight it out 
while they sit back. 

This attitude is wrong and stupid; but it is not 
new. The same attitude existed when Hitler men- 
aced the small nations of Europe. British propa- 
ganda told them how evil and vicious National So- 
cialism was. British policy incited and encouraged 
them to resist. But it did nothing constructive to 
unite them. The result was that they were swal- 
lowed up whether they resisted, like Poland, or 
failed to resist, like Czechoslovakia. Today even 
the example of resistance given by Poland is not 
very encouraging: Poland was neither defended 
nor liberated. 

Such considerations create the real issue today. 
The Voice cannot meet it. Critics of the Voice 
think that its peculiar ineffectiveness this side of 
the iron curtain stems from the fact that so many 
Communists and fellow-travelers have been work- 
ing for it—holdovers from the World War pro- 
grams. This may in part be true, but it is not the 
real point either. It is not enough today to smell 
out and recognize a Communist or to investigate a 
person’s past. There are many people with an un- 
savory past who today are working effectively 
against Communism. There are in the Western 
world today even more non-Communists who, as 
Dulles said, “are eager to take power upon a plat- 
form of appeasement of Soviet Communism.” And 
let us add, there are not only non-Communists, but 
anti-Communists trying to do so. They are not only 
eager to take power, but are already in power in 
many governments in Europe and particularly in 
Asia. 

Soviet Communism is certainly a menace in 
countries where it can enlist direct and substantial 
popular support as in France and Italy. But it is 
even more a menace in countries where it can en- 
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list the support—willingly or unwillingly, know- 
ingly or unknowingly—of non-Communist or even 
anti-Communist movements or personalities, such 
as Mohammedan fanaticism, German nationalism, 
or the coming-of-age of nations formerly or pres- 
ently under a colonial regime. 

Propaganda and psychological warfare are defi- 
nitely not the whole answer to this problem. 
Neither is foreign aid. The trouble is that any cut 
in it will undoubtedly be used by Communist prop- 
aganda and diplomacy and may favor neutralism, 
whereas its continuation will by no means check 
its spread. The advocates of neutralism in Asia 
and Europe are firmly convinced that they can find 
a way in which American help will not stop and 
Russian aggression will not begin. They believed 
this before the Russian peace offensive started. 
They are even more optimistic today. 

There is no substitute for what the Secretary of 
State calls “positive leadership.” The readiness for 
further sacrifices is not enough. A great deal of 
realistic thinking and analysis is required. America 
has the answer to the ultimate question of freedom 
and slavery, democracy and dictatorship. Unless 
the world is convinced that it also has some posi- 
tive answers to the more immediate problems, neu- 
tralism will spread. Just being anti-Communist is 
not enough. 


The Oval Hamburger 


To arrive at truth, truth in its pure and uncontami- 
nated form, is a task that has taxed philosophers 
of all ages. More recently, it has taxed the patience 
of a Senate subcommittee on small business that 
delved into the acceptability of hamburgers and 
meat cubes to army quartermasters. 

The committee heard testimony from army peo- 
ple, as well as from an irate meat packer, Alfred 
Ansara of San Francisco. Try as it would, the 
committee could not scrape the sauce of disagree- 
ment from the testimony, and thus arrive at the 
pure meat of truth. Did the army, or did it not, re- 
ject meat cubes because they weren’t square? Did 
the army, or did it not, turn its back on hamburgers 
that deviated from perfect tennis-ball roundness? 

“Isn’t a cube a cube?” Mr. Ansara pleaded. 

No, the army had not insisted on squaré cubes, 
said the army witness, Colonel William F. Durbin, 
who said cubes might as well be oblong, as far as 
the army cared. 

That, Mr. Ansara complained, wasn’t the way 
the army inspectors had felt about those meat 
cubes. Also, what about rejecting hamburgers just 
because they hadn’t been packed with their flat 
sides parallel to the bottom of the can? 

Again, truth proved elusive. Not so, Major Ernest 
Watkins testified. The army hadn’t insisted on per- 
fectly round hamburgers, nor on packing perfec- 
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tion either. The army, according to Watkins, didn’t 
mind “elliptical” hamburgers. 

The small business subcommittee was obviously 
out of its depth. Truth is elusive, and cannot hp 
found even at the bottom of a hamburger cap. 


No Charity Bureaucracy 


Americans have always taken for granted that they 
can give to those charities, health and welfare funds 
which they considered most worthy. The Red Cross, 
the cancer, heart, tuberculosis and polio funds jp. 
dividually appeal to contributors on a national scale. 
Locally, smaller funds often band together in “cop. 
munity chests.” 

So far, well and good. But now there’s a drive 
under way to combine all welfare groups into 
single, federated fund. Roughly speaking, such a 
nation-wide “community chest” would be along the 
lines of a federal charity bureaucracy. 

Doubtless, those who favor such a “common plan 
for action” mean well. Doubtless, they consider a 
single national fund-raising outfit the streamlined 
thing to do. Still, the plan would further bureav- 
cratize what is already a much too impersonal ef- 
fort. Maybe the tempo of the times calls for pro- 
fessional promotion of the great health and welfare 
causes; but that doesn’t mean we must go all out, 
and wind up with a national fund-raising monopoly. 

Together with the drive for a nation-wide “com- 
munity chest,” the idea of payroll deductions for 
the benefit of “chests” has been gaining ground. 
Now, the average taxpayer finds enough deductions 
marked down on his pay envelope not to resent ad- 
ditional deductions. The Arizona Labor Journal 
noted recently that the “Phoenix Community Chest 
attempted to combine all charity drives into one 
and based a good deal of its campaign on working 
people agreeing to have at least one day’s pay de 
ducted for charity.” This “method of semi-forced 
giving” it regarded “unfair.” 

“We have always been proud of the American 
system of free enterprise—free press and free 
speech and the right to vote or worship. We'd also 
like to give as we choose.” 

Similar sentiments have been expressed by the 
employees of the state of California when they op- 
posed “one-drive” charity proposals. The Sacra- 
mento Union observed that “apparently, California 
State Workers want freedom of enterprise in the 
voluntary field, too.” The paper added: “If people 
understand that freedom of choice is not implicit 
in the professionally run, single-fund drive, they 
will begin to reject it.” 

Even a very good cause, if over-organized, cal 
lose spontaneity and basic humanitarian meaning. 
The specter of charity bureaucrats, collecting funds 
through a nation-wide federation and dispensing it 
from a central treasury, is most disquieting. 
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Mr. Wechsler Goes to Washington 





——— 


Editor Meets Senator 


Was Joseph McCarthy’s questioning of James Wechsler 


By JAMES BURNHAM an attack on freedom of the press? The full record, 
now available to the public, shows that it was not. 


What was the occasion for the questioning of 
James A. Wechsler? 

The Senate’s permanent Subcommittee on Inves- 
tigations, Joseph R. McCarthy, Chairman, has been 
conducting an inquiry into the State Department’s 
international information program. One section of 
this inquiry has dealt with the books found in the 
libraries maintained in foreign countries. Senator 
McCarthy has stated that many books putting for- 
ward pro-Communist views, or written by Com- 
munist or pro-Communist authors, have been on 
the shelves of these libraries, and that it is con- 
trary to the interest of the United States that this 
should be so. 

On April 24, continuing on May 5, the subcom- 
mittee called James Wechsler, editor of the New 
York Post, for questioning. The Chairman ex- 
plained: “I may say the reason for your being 
called today is that you are one of the many authors 
of books whose books have been used in the infor- 
mation program in various libraries, and we would 
like to check into a number of matters.” 

This was the formal occasion. 


Was there justification for an inquiry into the 
international information program? 

There surely was. The Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations is empowered and instructed by the Senate 
to inquire into the operations of all governmental 
agencies. It is its duty to determine whether the 
legislative will is being carried out, whether there 
is waste, ineffective administration, disloyalty or 
other defects contrary to the national interest. 

It is notorious that the international information 
program has long needed investigation. The early 
sessions of the subcommittee brought to public no- 
tice—along with a certain amount of horseplay— 
undeniable instances of waste, faulty administra- 
tion, and political curiosities which were symptoms 
if not of disloyalty then of remarkable stupidity. 

As for the libraries abroad, it has for years been 
observable to any visitor that books by authors 
favorable or soft toward Communism were ready 
at hand on their shelves, whereas books by clear- 
cut and unequivocal anti-Communists were needles 
in their haystacks. , 


Was there good reason to call James Wechsler in 
connection with this specific inquiry? 

Sufficiently good, from a formal standpoint, al- 
though the choice of whether to call this individual 
or that was somewhat arbitrary. Wechsler had 
publicly admitted that he had been a Communist. 
He has written books. The subcommittee had dis- 
covered that books by him were in the libraries. 
Other authors of books in the libraries had been 
questioned. 


Did the questioning of Wechsler advance the 
avowed objective of the subcommittee’s inquiry? 

It did not. The State Department list in the pos- 
session of the subcommittee did not show which 
titles among Wechsler’s books, or how many copies, 
were in the libraries, but only that at least some 
book by Wechsler was included. “The Authors’ In- 
dex,” Mr. Roy Cohn, the subcommittee’s chief 
counsel, explained, “indicates Mr. Wechsler’s books 
are in use. That is for certain. Exactly which of 
them, it is a practical impossibility at this point to 
know.” 

More precise information on this point would 
seem to be relevant. Wechsler admitted that two of 
his books put forward a pro-Communist point of 
view. He claimed to have broken with Communism 
before writing two others, and insisted that these 
two are anti-Communist in content. 

However, very little of the Wechsler hearings 
bore more than remotely on the question formally 
at issue. In reality, the hearings were a political 
duel between Wechsler and McCarthy. 


What is James Wechsler’s political biography? 

According to the record, Wechsler joined the 
Young Communist League under the name of Ar- 
thur Lawson in the spring of 1934, when he was a 
student at Columbia University. In that year he 
wrote his first book, Revolt on the Campus. He 
graduated from Columbia in 1935, and was as- 
signed by the Young Communist League to work 
in the national office of the newly formed American 
Student Union, as publications director. He subse- 
quently became a member of the National Com- 
mittee of the Young Communist League. 
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In 1937 Wechsler wrote his second admittedly 
pro-Communist book, War, Our Heritage, in col- 
laboration with Joseph Lash, the perennial youth 
leader, long-time house pet of Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Wechsler agreed that in 1937 Lash was “a follower 
of the Communist line.” During the summer of 
1937, Wechsler and his wife, also then a Commu- 
nist, led a party of students on a European tour 
which included a swing through the Soviet Union. 

Toward the end of 1937, Wechsler testified, he 
broke with the Young Communist League and with 
Communism. Early in 1938 he became “a full-time 
editor” of the Nation. “At the time I went to work 
for the Nation,” he added, “it was a vigorously 
anti-Communist magazine.” In May 1940, he 
shifted to the staff of the newly formed newspaper, 
PM. He testified that he was “extremely active in 
the anti-Communist wing of the American News- 
paper Guild.” 

In 1945, on leave from PM, he entered the Army. 
That summer he was sent to Germany, and in Oc- 
tober was “civilianized” to serve as a press agent 
in an office of the Military Government. Within a 
few months he was back on PM in New York. 

Meanwhile he had written two more books: War 
Propaganda and the United States, in collaboration 
with Harold Lavine, in 1940; and Labor Baron, a 
biography of John L. Lewis, which was published 
in 1945. 

In June 1946, he and four colleagues resigned 
from PM, with a public statement of criticism of 
the editor, Ralph Ingersoll, for “yielding to Com- 
munist pressure.” In May 1949, he started his pres- 
ent job as editor of the New York Post. 

Under questioning a few odd facts popped into 
the record without being followed up. Wechsler’s 
second boss in Military Government, for instance, 
was Russ Nixon, whom he identified as a Commu- 
nist. But, he testified, Nixon was appointed by 
General Clay, and his own assignment to Nixon's 
office was a mere bureaucratic hazard. 

Wechsler’s orders in Germany were signed by 
Harry Dexter White, then Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury and later identified under oath as a 
collaborator with a Soviet espionage ring. This too 
seems to have been only bureaucratic chance. The 
Military Government job was formally under the 
Treasury Department. Later, when Wechsler left 
the service altogether, he received his “papers of 
separation” in White’s office, and had ‘“‘a conversa- 
tion lasting two minutes” with him. 

In response to an unmotivated question by the 
Chairman, Wechsler agreed that Paul Hagen had 
urged him to leave the Party, and that Hagen “was 
a very great influence in my life.” He had first met 
Hagen, he said, during the 1937 European trip, 
when Hagen “was a refugee from Nazism and... 
leader of underground Nazi activities....I now see 
him. He has given up politics. He is a practicing 
psychiatrist.” Hagen is a man of much rumor and 
some mystery. He was once a member of the Ger- 
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man Communist Party, where he used the pseudo. 
nym of “Dr. Frank.” Later he publicly broke, and 
formed the leftist “New Beginning” group, It wa; 
widely believed in the thirties that Hagen saw hin. 
self as the bridge between the German Communists 
and Social Democrats. For some years he seems ty 
have been out of politics. 


Was Wechsler a candid witness? 

At the second session of the hearing, Senato, 
Symington declared to Wechsler: “I want to say 
that you have been the most forthright Witness 
formerly interested in the Communist Party, oy , 
member of it, that we have had before this com. 
mittee.” The Chairman commented: “I may gay 
that perhaps the only reason you say that, Senator 
is that you have not been here to hear all the test 
mony.” There is some basis in the record for both 
these observations. 

Wechsler was certainly more candid than the 
“stand on the Fifth Amendment” witnesses or the 
weasel-type illustrated by John Carter Vincent, 
John Fairbank, and Owen Lattimore. But the ree. 
ord does not show that his performance was that of 
a model interlocutee in a semi-judicial proceeding, 

He never refused in the end to give some sort of 
answer, but a plain Yes or No was often a long 
time coming. 


THE CHAIRMAN. Mr. Wechsler, do you have any other 
people who are members of the Young Communist 
League, who were or are members of the Young 
Communist League, working for you on your news- 


paper? 
MR. WECHSLER. Well, Senator, I will say that I am 
going to answer that question. ... 


But it is a good many pages of transcript later, 
with many an intervening distinction between 
“member of the staff” and “contributor” and “copy 
writer” and “correspondent,” before he manages to 
do so. 

“The list of those whom you either knew to be 
members of the Communist Party or members of 
the Young Communist League” was obtained from 
the witness after a process as prolonged and pain- 
ful as the pulling of an impacted wisdom tooth. It 
was surrounded by explanations, objections, quali- 
fications, and definitions, consultations with attor- 
ney, and telephone conferences with home office. 
Finally the list was handed over, but it almost 
seemed that if Wechsler had been serious in half of 
what he had said, he would have chosen to refuse, 
and to take his chance on a brief stay in jail as al 
anti-McCarthy martyr. 

It is also noticeable that, though Wechsler vol- 
unteered much about many things, there was a cer- 
tain sort of fact, such as his membership on the 
National Committee of the Young Communist 
League, that he mentioned only under specific ques- 
tioning. And questions like “Do you feel that you 
have been browbeaten?” sent his syntax reeling. 

In short, Wechsler, treating the inquiry as a po 
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litical duel, used the hearings as a platform from 
which to advance a personal apologia and an ex 
parte version of his own political views. 

Is Wechsler’s political biography evidence of 
Communism or pro-Communism? 

Senator McCarthy stated flatly his disbelief that 
Wechsler has broken unequivocally with Commu- 
nism. “I feel,” he said, “that you have not broken 
with Communist ideals. I feel that you are serving 
them very, very actively. Whether you are doing it 
knowingly or not, that is in your own mind. I have 
no knowledge as to whether you have a card in the 
party.” 

Later the Chairman went further: “Your pur- 
ported reformation does not convince me at all. I 
know if I were head of the Communist Party and 
I had Jim Wechsler come to Moscow and I dis- 
covered this bright man, apparently a good writer, 
I would say, ‘Mr. Wechsler, when you go back to 
the United States, you will state that you are break- 
ing with the Communist Party, you will make gen- 
eral attacks against Communism, and then you will 
be our ringleader in trying to attack and destroy 
any man who tries to hurt and dig out the specific 
traitors who are hurting our [sic] country.’ You 
have followed that pattern.” 

In effect, the Chairman’s argument was that the 
only valid test of the sincerity of a break with 
Communism is that a man should voluntarily give 
the FBI the names of his former Communist asso- 
ciates, and should join and support, or at least not 
denounce, those persons—certain ex-Communists, 
the chairmen of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities and similar agencies, the FBI, and pre- 
sumably Senator McCarthy himself—who do ex- 
pose and attack specific Communists and pro-Com- 
munists. Mere “general condemnation” of Commu- 
nism is “perfectly safe . . . does not hurt the Com- 
munist movement,” and proves nothing. 

Wechsler, McCarthy insisted, failed this test. 
Accepting the test as the Chairman interprets it, 
the record largely bears him out. Wechsler was able 
to recall only one instance when he had said a good 
word for someone who exposed specific individual 
Communists: he had written in 1949 a “study of 
the Hiss case which suggested rather strongly that 
Mr. Chambers might be telling the truth.” The 
transcript does not indicate that he at any other 
point supported, or indeed failed to attack sharply, 
ex-Communists like Louis Budenz, Elizabeth Bent- 
ley and so on, all the chairmen of the relevant in- 
vestigating committees, and the FBI. 

Nevertheless, we must reject the Chairman’s in- 
terpretation, and the adequacy of his proposed test. 
That way madness lies. 

The kind of reasoning by which Senator Mc- 
Carthy poses the hypothesis that Wechsler never 
broke with Communism would apply, with one or 
another modification, to absolutely everyone who in 
any way concerns himself with Communism, not 


least to Senator McCarthy himself. In fact, Senator 
Fulbright (and others too) have already suggested 
the application: it is to Moscow’s interest to divide 
the United States internally; McCarthy divides the 
United States; therefore, etc. By this kind of rea- 
soning, no one could ever prove his loyalty. If you 
support Communist objectives, you are obviously a 
Communist; if you attack them, this is a deception 
maneuver, and you are still a Communist. 

We live in such an unfortunate time that this 
possibility should be considered now and then in 
connection with everyone. But in practice we have to 
go by evidence beyond what is merely conceivable 
in logic and imagination. Otherwise, social inter- 
course and even communication become impossible. 

Insofar as the record shows, the positive evidence 
gives no sufficient reason to regard Wechsler as 
still Communist or pro-Communist, as subjectively 
disloyal. Indeed, he was able to point to the fact 
that on a number of specific issues (as distin- 
guished from persons), such as the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact, the union situation in the Guild, the Erlich- 
Alter murders, the Marshall Plan and Truman Doc- 
trine, he took positions contrary to the Commu- 
nists. Experience shows that a man’s stand on a 
succession of specific issues is good presumptive 
evidence in these cases. 


Is Wechsler’s political biography adequate evi- 
dence that he is anti-Communist? 

At the very least, it is a strange kind of anti- 
Communism that the record annotates. I remember 
the Nation as it was in 1938. That was the heyday 
of the Popular Front, and little that appeared on 
its pages could have made the Kremlin frown. The 
1938 jump from publications director of the Ameri- 
can Student Union to editor of the Nation was not 
a spectacular feat of political athletics. 

And six years on PM? Well, there were some 
non-Communists on PM, I have no doubt. But when 
one thinks back over those Stalinoid columns, those 
dispatches from fellow-travelers, party members 
and NKVD agents, the hatchet jobs done on active 
enemies of Stalin or his policies, then one cannot 
but reflect that an anti-Communist who could 
breathe that atmosphere for six long years must 
have brass lungs indeed. 

As for the New York Post itself, the Chairman 
was accurate when he observed that it uses much 
of its space to attack those who, not abstractly but 
specifically and uncompromisingly, fight Commu- 
nists and Communism. 

If Senator McCarthy had stuck to the problem of 
the political effect of Wechsler’s conduct, and left 
aside the question of subjective “loyalty” and mo- 
tive, then his ground would have been firmer. It is 
not necessary to determine that Wechsler and his 
political associates are traitors in order to prove 
that they are mistaken in their predictions, false in 
their analyses, wrong in their advice, and through 
the results of their actions injurious to the inter- 
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ests of the nation. That is reason enough to strive 
to free the conduct of the country’s affairs from 
the influence of them and their works. 


Was the questioning of Wechsler an attack on 
freedom of the press? 

That it was so was Wechsler’s repeated conten- 
tion. A dozen times he threatened to bring the is- 
sue before the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, and this he has subsequently done. The So- 
ciety has apparently agreed to his demand for a 
“full investigation.” 

The record does not disclose the smallest inter- 
ference with freedom of the press, but rather the 
contrary. Wechsler’s use of the issue is merely 
demagogy. 

No sanctions of any kind were invoked or con- 
templated against either Wechsler or the newspaper 
which he edits. In the hearing, Wechsler was given 
total latitude, much beyond rules that might legally 
and properly have been invoked, to say anything he 
wanted at whatever length he chose. He was per- 
mitted to evade and avoid direct questions, to de- 
claim and divert, to introduce a written statement 
in a manner directly counter to the established 
ruling of the committee and the Senate, and to de- 
nounce the Chairman and other members of the 
nation’s highest legislative body in a fashion that 
in most other countries would be deemed not merely 
abominable taste but actionable as contempt and 
libel. 

The New York Post has not, either before, dur- 
ing, or after the hearing, modified one iota its 
brand of irresponsible, sensationalist, prejudice- 
exploiting, and not too successful journalism. 

Wechsler and McCarthy are political enemies. 
They condemn each other verbally in public. Where 
is the threat to free speech and free press in that? 
If McCarthy is trying to intimidate the press, then 
why is not the Post, with its unrestrained attack 
on what it describes as “the reactionaries” of Con- 
gress, to be charged with intimidating the legisla- 
ture and subverting the legislative process? 

Wechsler can hardly be confused in his mind 
about all this. For him and his political associates, 
“free press,” and most of the other freedoms, are 
only clubs with which to beat their opponents— 
means, that is to say, to their ends. 





Gardener 


No one who gardens dreads the rain. 
He likes it on the window-pane. 
He likes it entering the earth. 


Loss of sun becomes a birth 

For lovers of the sun again. 

No one who gardens dreads the rain. 
WITTER BYNNER 
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WORTH HEARING AGAIN | 


What Taft Said 


The failure to check Communism on the mainland 
the unfortunate withdrawal from Korea, has jp. 
volved us in a war situation and a Communist sity. 
ation in Asia for which there seems to be no satis. 
factory solution. . . . The difficulty with the Unite 
Nations as a means of preventing military aggres. 
sion was obvious from the beginning. I pointed oy; 
in the first speech I made in favor of ratifying the 
United Nations treaty that it could not possibly 
prevent aggression because of the veto power which 
could be used by any one of the five powers to vety 
united action against themselves and against any 
one of their satellites. 

The United Nations was based on the theory of 
a five-power control of the world, and whenever one 
of those powers refused to go along it was hopeless 


to create any sanctions that would be binding on the | 


other nations to provide troops against aggression, 

We made an abortive attempt to rely on the 
United Nations when the North Koreans attacked 
in 1950. It happened that the Russians were boy- 
cotting the Security Council, and so we were able 
to persuade the others to call for troops from all 
members against the North Koreans. . . . But Rus- 
sia returned at once to the Security Council, and 
when Communist China attacked, then the United 
Nations failed to take any action against the real 
aggressor, and from that time until today has re 
fused in every way to take action or punish the real 
aggressor. ... 


I believe we might as well forget the United 
Nations as far as the Korean war is concerned. | 
think we should do our best now to negotiate this 
truce, and if we fail, then let England and our other 
Allies know that we are withdrawing from all fur 
ther peace negotiations in Korea. 

Even the best truce under present conditions wil 
be extremely unsatisfactory. It will divide Korea 
along an unnatural line and create an unstable cor 
dition likely to bring war again at any moment.... 

It seems to me that from the beginning we should 


have insisted on a general peace negotiation with | 


China, including a unification of Korea under free 
Koreans, and a pledge against further expansion it 
Southeast Asia. If we once make this present truce, 
no matter what we put in the agreement about 
further negotiations for united Korea, it is no more 
likely to occur than a united Germany.... 

I believe we might as well abandon any idea of 
working with the United Nations in the East and 
reserve to ourselves a completely free hand. 

SENATOR ROBERT A. TAFT in a speech read for him 


at a dinner of the National Conference of Chris 
tians and Jews, Cincinnati, Ohio, May 26, 195 
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A Union Builds Up an Industry 


Union tile layers of Los Angeles have made work for 


By FRANK J. TAYLOR 


In 1944, despite a boom in housing, tile layers 
were out of work. Builders were switching to 
cheaper easy-to-install substitutes for tile. In Los 
Angeles the membership in AFL Tile Layers Local 
18 had fallen off one half—to 142 dues-paying tile 
setters, to be exact. The treasury was empty. Every- 
body was griping. 

President Jimmy Feruzzi called a meeting. “What 
do you want to do?” he asked. 

Several old-timers took the floor to offer solu- 
tions. One advocated a union limit on the number 
of tiles a man could set each day. Another thought 
that all apprenticeships should be cancelled and 
that journeymen tile setters from other cities 
should be denied work in the Los Angeles area. 
Some urged boosting the wages, so that a tile layer 
could make a living even if he worked only three 
or four days a week. Most of the speakers blamed 
their employers, the tile contractors, because they 
did not get more tile work into kitchens, bathrooms, 
hospitals, restaurants, and store fronts. 

Then a soft-voiced, forty-year-old tile layer 
named Ed McGourty asked for the mike. A mem- 
ber of the local for seven years, he was recording 
secretary, an honorary nonpaying post in the local. 
He had also served on the joint arbitration com- 
mittee that ironed out disputes with the Associated 
Tile Contractors. Despite his mild manners, Mc- 
Gourty was known as “the wild Irishman,” because 
on rare occasions his temper flared and his tongue 
lashed out in fiery eloquence. This was another 
time when McGourty had plenty to say. 

“Everything you fellows propose will help kill 
off the industry that is our livelihood,” he warned. 
“We can’t build a fence around Los Angeles and 
keep everybody else out. The only way to collect 
more wages is to get more tile work into homes, 
and we'll never do that until we lay more tile per 
day so the contractors can meet the competition of 
these new substitutes. Another reason we’re losing 
work is that we’ve been doing sloppy tile laying 
and the customers are disgusted. Let’s help build 
up the industry instead of tearing it down. When 
the contractors get theirs, we'll get ours.” 

Before the meeting ended, McGourty was busi- 
ness manager and secretary-treasurer of the local. 
He prefers to lay tile, but the union—for nine 
years now—won’t let him, and for good reason: 
under his courteous but hard-fisted rule, member- 
ship in Local 18 has zoomed from 142 to 781 tile 


themselves by boosting their employers, doing free 
demonstration jobs, and policing their workmanship. 


layers—plus 140 dues-paying members who have 
gone into business as small contractors. 

Unemployment among Southern California tile 
layers is almost unheard-of. Work days lost have 
fallen from the old average of 20 per cent to 2 
per cent. A suave, hard-headed bargainer, Mc- 
Gourty has upped wages from $1.50 per hour to 
$2.85, with allowances for travel to and from jobs. 
Employers also contribute 2.5 per cent of total 
wages to a welfare fund from which a quarter 
of a million dollars is paid annually as a premium 
for insurance of the members and their dependents. 
The local owns its own headquarters building. 

Ed McGourty has never needed the war chest. 
He has never had to throw a picket line around a 
job, although he has gone through picket lines to 
settle other unions’ beefs so that his men could go 
to work. He and the employers settle all issues 
that can’t be resolved on the job through a joint 
arbitration committee of six, which can be called 
into session any time as fast as telephone numbers 
can be dialed. 


The Union’s Sales Campaign 


The remarkable improvement of the affairs of 
Local 18 is due almost entirely to McGourty’s plan 
for helping the tile contractors get more busixess. 
Instead of limiting the amount of tile laid per day, 
McGourty, Feruzzi, and other moving spirits of the 
union helped evolve techniques whereby the aver- 
age tile layer’s daily stint increased from 35 square 
feet of flat wall to 60 square feet, with a corre- 
sponding increase in output on more intricate jobs. 

“That helps meet the competition,” explained 
McGourty. “Tile is about the only building material 
that costs less today than it did ten years ago. 
People would rather have a tile job any day if it 
doesn’t cost too much more. We are getting tile 
into thousands of small homes where it wouldn’t 
have been considered before.” 

The union even joined manufacturers and con- 
tractors in demonstration jobs to promote the use 
of tile. Any time the manufacturers contributed 
the tile and the contractors got the setting bed 
ready for the mortar on a display job, the local 
stood ready to set the tile for free. Sometimes this 
work was paid for from union funds, sometimes it 
was done by volunteers. For example, when the 
manufacturers’ Tile Council decided to put a show 
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kitchen of 500 square feet of fancy tile in a new 
Red Cross canteen, McGourty threw in a crew of 
forty volunteers one Saturday morning at eight 
o’clock. They had the job completed by one o’clock, 
in time to go to the football game. Another time, 
the industry decided to install a model kitchen at 
the Orange Show at San Bernardino; McGourty 
and his assistant, John Cody, laid the tile over a 
weekend, with no pay. 

“We sure had strawberries that week,” laughed 
McGourty. “Strawberries” are bleeding fingers. 

Two years ago, when the local had an oppor- 
tunity to buy a run-down neighborhood movie for 
$15,500 cash, McGourty snapped up the bargain 
for a union meeting hall, adding a parking lot in 
back for $5,000 more. Then he called for volunteers 
to cover the building’s dingy front with pale green 
tile. Every tile setter in Local 18 wanted to help. 
McGourty picked a crew of fifty to report one Sat- 
urday morning. By nightfall the old building 
boasted a spic-and-span front. 

“That shows how tile layers can spruce up a 
run-down business area,” says McGourty. “There’s 
nothing that lifts an old building’s face like tile. 
Think of all the work it would mean for us if we 
could get a lot of face-lifting under way.” 


Careless Jobs Must Be Redone 


McGourty thinks the turning point for Local 18 
occurred shortly after he was made business man- 
ager, when a contractor called up to complain about 
a careless job by a union member. McGourty went 
over to check the job firsthand. He found the 
shower jamb out of plumb, tiles poorly set and 
corners rough. “We'll do it over again at our ex- 
pense,” he said. 

He called in the tile layer responsible. The man 
admitted he had rushed the job, but insisted it was 
passable tile work. 

“You'll have to rip it out and do it over on your 
own time,” said McGourty. 

The tile layer, an old-timer never called on the 
carpet before, accused McGourty of being an up- 
start and a dictator, and challenged his authority. 
The union’s executive committee double-checked 
the job and sustained McGourty. At the next union 
meeting the veteran took the case to the floor. After 
a heated argument Local 18 decided it was Mc- 
Gourty’s duty to police the tile jobs of the area, 
and ordered the work redone on the tile layer’s 
own time. 

Since that day nine years ago, McGourty, his 
assistant John Cody, and President Jimmy Feruzzi 
have checked an average of eight jobs a day to see 
that the workmanship is right. Scarcely a week 
goes by but that some member of the union has to 
redo a job, usually on a weekend, when instead of 
earning donble time he is working for nothing. 
Rarely does a member of the union challenge Mc- 
Gourty’s decree to “rip it out and do it over.” 
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McGourty and Cody police the contractors, to 
Tile comes from the kiln in three grades, standart 
seconds—which may be slightly off-color but ap 
good tile—and culls. By agreement of the Traq 
Association, manufacturers are not to sell culls on 
the home market, and contractors agree not to buy 
them for installations in homes and business pyjjq. 
ings. But every so often the local’s tile layers Spot 
some of these culls, either warped or cracked 
badly off-color tiles. McGourty refuses to let his 
men set them until the owner or architect of th 
building has signed a statement authorizing thei 
use. 

“We’re after the unscrupulous contractor who js 
undermining an industry we’re trying to build up” 
says McGourty. “They yell that I’m a dictator, anj 
I guess sometimes I am.” 

But the tile contractors with whom I talked 
thought that McGourty’s dictating was good busi 
ness, pointing out that the union could police the 
industry where the members of the association had 
no weapon to cope with cheaters. 

“Ed’s tough, but he’s fair,” one explained. “He 
can put a chiseler out of business overnight.” 

Instead of curtailing apprenticeships, Local 18 
has had to help subsidize a public trade school, in 
cooperation with the Los Angeles Junior Technical 


College, to turn out more well-trained young tik } 


setters. Forty-five helpers are undergoing thre 
year apprenticeship: training constantly. The loca 
pays two veteran tile layers to serve as night school 
“professors.” In addition, the local has managed 
to absorb the scores of union tile layers who have 
migrated to Southern California since the war. 
Since McGourty’s unique “make work” program 
has begun paying off so handsomely, both for the 
tile layers and their employers, Local 18 has bea 
busy answering inquiries from locals all over the 
country. San Francisco Local 19 sent a committee 
to study the plan, and adopted it almost in entirety. 
McGourty, whose work day averages about twelve 
hours (for a salary based on a tile layer’s wages 
plus average overtime, about $140 a week), has 


been called to various western cities to help them | 


put the plan into action. 

“All the credit isn’t ours,” says McGourty. “The 
contractors and the manufacturers are playing ball, 
too. The whole industry is getting its money’ 
worth.” 

Figures bear this out. They reveal that Cali- 
fornia, with about 8 per cent of the population, 
is using 20 per cent of the country’s tile. McGourty 
figures that his men are sitting pretty to siphon 
off their fair share of the dollars spinning in this 
thriving business. 

“Whenever anybody has a tile-selling job, we’? 
in there pitching,” concluded McGourty. “It used 
to be that I couldn’t see doing anything for the 
boss. I’ve mellowed and can see his side now. It 
we don’t protect our industry we’re all out of bus 
ness. So we protect it.” 
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Has Tito “Reformed”? 


The West has hailed recent changes in Yugoslavia as 


By HAL LEHRMAN 


It should be evident by now that a Communist is a 
Communist is a Communist, whatever the cut of 
his feathers or the burden of his song. We are en- 
titled to be thankful for Josip Broz Tito’s expul- 
sion from the Kremlin aviary—an act of involun- 
tary benevolence which put Yugoslavia firmly on 
our side of any major military discussion between 
East and West. It would be mortal self-delusion, 
however, to rejoice that Tito’s embroilment with 
Moscow may somehow have made an amiable demo- 
crat out of him. 

The Marshal-President and his Partisan coterie 
remain Communists, brash and impenitent. The 
Yugoslavia they have created and have no inten- 
tion of losing must therefore continue to be defi- 
cient in the vitamins which no Communist regime 
can swallow—freedom, individual dignity, and po- 
litical competition. This is a rudimentary truth 
which an important segment of American news- 
paper and public opinion seems blithely to ignore. 

For some time now, we have been titillated by 
news of brave changes in the “Federative People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia.” Yet, however sweeping 
(and exotic for a workers’ state) these reforms are 
reported to be, they do not sweep away or even 
ruffle the Communist Party’s control of the things 
that count. 

If Tito were to topple tomorrow, the only likely 
successor would be something worse for the Yugo- 
slav people and the West—a pro-Moscow Commu- 
nist regime. He has effectively shattered the or- 
ganized, genuinely democratic elements that might 
have given Yugoslavia a better government in the 
early liberation years; but these elements, if al- 
lowed time and houseroom, could resurrect them- 
selves. Tito manifestly is not taking any chances. 
No native contenders from the liberal right are 
going to be permitted to rally for the day when 
they might crowd him off his seat. 

“Yugoslavia Will Relax Bars to Emigration and 
Tourism,” said a glowing front-page New York 
Times headline in April, a choice example of Bel- 
grade’s campaign to advertise its democratic re- 
spectability. No less an awesome personage than 
dour Vice President Alexander Rankovic, formerly 
the dreaded UDBA secret police chief and now de- 
scribed with princely understatement as usually 
“austere and unapproachable,” actually let himself 
be interviewed on the matter—and for a whole 
hour. Why, he declared in great good humors, they 


bringing new liberty to its people, forgetting that 
under a Communist regime, liberty does not exist. 


would even allow the families of anti-Tito exiles to 
leave! But scrutiny of further details in the dis- 
patch showed: (1) the new decrees “would not re- 
quire parliamentary approval” (presumably be- 
cause Parliament had also not been consulted when 
the original edicts shutting Yugoslavia up like an 
internment camp were promulgated); (2) techni- 
cians and others impelled by “mere desire to ex- 
plore personal ambition” in lands of greater op- 
portunity would not get away so easily; and (3) 
political adversaries still inside Yugoslavia would 
not get away at all. “Why should we make it pos- 
sible for our opponents abroad to gain reinforce- 
ments?” asked Rankovic with a frank smile. Why, 
indeed—if Yugoslavia is to stay totalitarian? 


Ideological Doubletalk 


Rankovic’s debonair admission was not a lapse of 
the tongue. The fact is that Yugoslav dictatorship, 
like the Nazi and the Soviet, often discloses its real 
purposes for internal effect, justifiably confident 
that few outside will read the doubletalk accurately 
or even pay attention to it. (A brilliant exception 
is the American Federation of Labor, which has 
blocked Yugoslav entry into the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions for the sufficient 
reason that Yugoslav unions are not free.) 

Lecturing a Communist Party Congress last 
November, the government’s leading ideological 
trigger man from Montenegro—Milovan Djilas— 
clearly stated that reform is a wonderful thing but 
let’s not open the door to “capitalist backsliding.” 
How to prevent this? By holding on to the reins 
while decentralizing the authority. Who is to do the 
holding? The Communist Party, by remaining “ex- 
ceptionally powerful, completely monolithic, solidly 
organized ... fully aware of its aims.” 

What is the goal of the new “liberalization”? 
Tito himself gave the answer to a People’s Front 
Congress this February: “Socialist construction.” 
(“Socialism,” incidentally, is now the standard 
Yugoslav euphemism for “Communism,” a word 
rendered almost taboo by identification with the 
wicked Russians.) How persuade the masses to 
“construct”? By socialist “discipline,” the Marshal 
told the cheering robot Front, by patient “re- 
education” of the people to perceive the advantage 
of the socialist system, by freedom of debate in the 
interests of socialism. 
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Will anyone but the chosen join in this free 
“debate”? Absolutely not, replied Tito, as quoted 
for all to read in an effusive biography of the 
Marshal recently published by ace Partisan prop- 
agandist Vladimir Dedijer. Elucidating the facts 
of life to an eager interlocutor identified only as 
a “Western Socialist,” Tito stoutly dismissed the 
latter’s wistful yearning for a “multiparty system” 
in Yugoslavia by declaring: “Several parties mean 
several programs, and here in our land there is 
only one program: to create a socialist society. ... 
Those opposed to this program cannot be permitted 
to impede its materialization.” 

There it is, as plain as print. Yet, like Mein 
Kampf and the candid essays of Lenin and Stalin, 
such tippings of the totalitarian hand are rarely 
taken to mean the disagreeable things they quite 
obviously are revealing. 


Only a Change of Villains 


Consider the sudden spate of vast “reforms” 
currently announced from Yugoslavia: government 
decentralization, economic reorganization, abolition 
of compulsory farm collectives, democratic elections, 
prohibition of arbitrary arrest, and other wonders. 
These are being hailed abroad as fundamental 
transformations of the face of Yugoslavia. Even 
American Ambassador George V. Allen, when he 
quit Belgrade in March for assignment to India, 
felt impelled to compliment the regime for being 
on the brink of a new era (though when he “met 
the press” on radio back in the United States, Mr. 
Allen diplomatically declined to go overboard for 
Tito’s domestic reforms or evaluate their merits). 
And every newly arrived correspondent unfailingly 
cables that portraits of Tito are smaller in the 
Yugoslav capital than the blown-up images of 
Rakosi in Hungary or of Zapotocky in Czechoslo- 
vakia; that the lurid streamers and slogans which 
blight the facades of East Berlin are invisible in 
Belgrade; that ordinary Yugoslavs openly grumble 
against the regime in streetcars and cafés; in 
short, that Yugoslavia differs from the Soviet 
satellites as night from day. 

But precisely the same joy was being expressed 
over an earlier outbreak of allegedly epochal re- 
forms when I revisited Yugoslavia more than a 
year ago. Then, too, our Embassy was exuberantly 
noting the delightfully “liberal” change in atmos- 
phere, and my colleagues were assuring me that 
they were witnessing a new dawn of freedom. 

None of them had known Yugoslavia back in 
1945 and 1946, when Tito was still Stalin’s fair- 
haired boy. For me, the real difference was best 
displayed in a brace of political trials I attended 
before and after Yugoslavia was booted from the 
Soviet orbit in 1948. The first, in 1945, was a trial 
of Chetniks, officers of General Drazha Mihailo- 
vic, leader of the anti-Communist, anti-fascist 
resistance during the Nazi occupation. The presid- 
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ing magistrate bullied and insulted the defendants 
roaring at them as if they were already convicted 
He allowed the courtroom to howl for their blood, 
They all confessed—to murder and sabotage in the 
hire of the imperialist Anglo-Americans, who had 
obstructed the heroic Partisan army’s Struggle 
against the Germans side by side with the glorious 
Red Army. Everybody was found guilty, and nearly 
everybody was shot. 

In late 1951 I watched another Belgrade trig) 
This time the defendants were mostly Yugoslay 
engineers and construction chiefs. The Charges 
were spying, sabotage, and wrecking. The judicia) 
procedures were exactly the same. The crow) 
screamed, “Death to the spies!” The judge flayed 
and terrorized the prisoners. The accused all op. 
fessed docilely, and were all condemned. The only 
change was that this time the villain was Russia, 
not Britain and the United States. This time it was 
the accursed Soviets who had recruited the spies 
and financed the saboteurs. 

For Westerners in Yugoslavia life had grown 
more gemiitlich than in the old days, when we had 
resided in the large Red doghouse. People weren't 
afraid now to be seen with an American. But they 
were afraid to be seen with members of the Soviet 
and satellite diplomatic missions, or with anyone 
suspected of Russian connections. Certainly an in- 
provement, from our point of view. But how much 
from the point of view of freedom itself? 


Secret Police Still Feared 


Admittedly, the atmosphere for the local populace 
was also markedly less tense. Even the most op- 
timistic Embassy observer conceded, however, that 
the secret police (UDBA) had not simply gone soft 
out of humanitarianism. Rather, it was just more 
than they could do to hound the citizenry en masse 
and simultaneously keep after the much more dan- 
gerous, undercover, pro-Cominform malcontents. 
Even so, secret operatives with their tell-tale large, 
flat feet were still very visible in the hotel lobbies 
of the Moskva, Majestic, and other places fre 
quented by Western visitors. 

Moreover, one could feel the new climate ebbing 
fast the farther one journeyed into the country- 
side. There fear of the secret police was again 
palpable, and little seemed to have changed. My 
arrival in each village invariably brought heavy 
silence. With nobody on the horizon for miles 
around, a peasant or two might talk in the middle 
of his fields, but always with a nervous glance over 
the shoulder and a hurried good-by. 

When the touted new liberties are closely ex 
amined, they betray the classic Communist gap 
between word and performance. Despite official 
genuflections to habeas corpus, political arrestees 
still have a way of vanishing into jail for long 
stretches without writ or hearing. In the teeth of 
the hullabaloo over freedom of expression, criticism 
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in the press remains strictly intramural: only 
government supporters are given space for mild 
complaints, outsiders continue to be gagged, no 
newspapers are published except Communist news- 
papers and newspapers of the erstwhile People’s 
Front, lately rechristened (but not revitalized) as 
“Socialist Union of Working People.” 

When it comes to a showdown, the right to an 
independent opinion even for party stalwarts is 
purely theoretical, although the Yugoslav faithful 
contend the opposite with self-hypnotic conviction. 
The last time I saw Moshe Pijade, venerable dean 
of Belgrade’s nine-man “Little Politburo,” he 
seemed most annoyed because I could not quite 
accept his bland assurances that all nine were so 
dedicated and like-minded that miraculously, after 
full discussion of any problem, they achieved 
unanimous democratic agreement. Well, some 
months later, one of the nine—Vice-Premier Bla- 
goje Neshkovic—fell short of this inhuman perfec- 
tion. He demurred over a key aspect of policy— 
and was fired from Politburo and government. 

What about those economic reforms which, it is 
claimed, have been stimulating enterprise? 

Admittedly, the hitherto empty shops have been 
brightened by a fair amount of consumer goods at 
tolerably reasonable prices. Previously, in Belgrade 
under Moscow’s guidance, the emphasis had been 
on heavy industry and the devil take anyone who 
wanted clothespins and razor blades. It is question- 
able, however, that this satisfaction of the ordinary 
citizen’s needs is due to the widely trumpeted 
reforms rather than to the sound advice of Western 
specialists and the equally sound unwillingness of 
the United States, Britain, and France—who have 
been paying a large part of Yugoslavia’s bills—to 
finance grandiose schemes of industrial expansion 
inherited from the Kremlin period. As a conse- 
quence, much of the planning has been scrapped— 
to the relief of the threadbare consumer. 

Meanwhile, recurring proclamations of changes 
in industrial administration have created the im- 
pression that Yugoslav Marxism is being washed 
away by a deluge of liberal improvements. Actually, 
the deluge surges from the fact that each change 
proves itself inadequate because of its Marxist 
inhibitions, and gets amended in favor of a new 
change, still inhibited but publicized as a more 
radical reform than ever. 

Thus, for instance, Belgrade was agog at the end 
of 1951 with news of a millennium: the nation’s 
factories, all state-owned, were henceforth to be 
largely autonomous, competing with one another, 
distributing profits among the workers! Amazing 
for a “socialist” economy—except that in reality 
the state, rendering judgment in a vacuum from 
afar, rigidly set the production goals for each 
“autonomous” plant, and collected full taxes as if 
the goals had been reached. These taxes were so 
heavy they chewed up most, if not all, of the 
profits presumably intended to reward iabor and 


efficiency, and sometimes paralyzed operations. 

So a fresh millennium has just been proclaimed. 
The so-called “accumulation” tax fund is to be 
suspended. Production is no longer to be forced by 
official blueprints but made truly dependent on 
market needs. Workers are to be rewarded accord- 
ing to merit, and so forth. Many factories sell only 
to the government, however; and the government 
is hardly a free market. Nothing is promised about 
impartial allocation of state bank credit, which can 
determine whether an enterprise is to live or die. 


Half-Baked Panaceas 


At the bottom of the regime’s drive to invent a 
new economic system which will be neither fish nor 
meat is an unwillingness to face up to the axioms 
and implications of a competitive system. Some of 
the necessary ingredients of this system are in- 
centive, productivity, top-grade management, care- 
ful market analysis, and a minimum of political 
control for noneconomic purposes. It is not unfair 
to suggest that today’s rash of experimentation 
arises from the need to make the regime look good 
to the West, do something about Yugoslavia’s eco- 
nomic doldrums short of going bourgeois, and prove 
that Belgrade is more virtuous than Moscow. Tito’s 
brain-trusters insist, in fact, that they are the true 
Marxists, not the Russians, who perverted the ideal 
of the classless society into a bureaucratic tyranny. 
“We have abolished the special shops for officials, 
the special privileges through which the party 
moved away from and above the Russian masses,” 
a Yugoslav deputy foreign minister assured me— 
and then graciously conveyed me to my hotel in a 
sleek, chauffeur-driven Cadillac. The Yugoslav Reds 
mesmerize themselves into belief that they are 
great liberal innovators—but they will not sur- 
render their inbred dogmas and their power. The 
result of this conflict between the narrow interests 
of group preservation and the desire to do things 
differently from the Russians has been a plethora 
of half-baked panaceas. These have made life a bit 
more livable than it is behind the Iron Curtain, 
but can never make it livable enough while the 
party holds the corner on omniscience. 

Characteristic of the aversion to truly funda- 
mental change is the policy on factory management. 
In the beginning, only a few dispossessed plant 
owners who were considered “secure” enough re- 
ceived jobs in their own shops. Every position of 
responsibility went to a Partisan henchman, usually 
more competent in the dismantling of a machine 
gun and the intricacies of Marxist canons than in 
the reading of production schedules and factory 
manuals. Since the Moscow rupture, more skilled 
technicians have had to be recruited into manage- 
ment, but rarely higher than on an advisory execu- 
tive level. The plums are still in political hands, 
with “workers’ collectives” sitting in on policy 
decisions. This has been proudly called “capitalism 
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without capitalists”’—and has delivered inevitable 
dividends in confusion and maladministration. To 
make matters worse, the reservoir of competent 
young specialists is kept shallow by continued dis- 
crimination in technical schools against candidates 
tainted by middle-class backgrounds. 

For each of its zig-zags the government stead- 
fastly claims rapturous popular support. Only a 
few months ago, the regime was assuring the world 
that the program of agricultural collectivization 
faithfully fulfilled the wishes of the rural popula- 
tion; but when peasants in the collectives were 
lately given the option of departing, the stampede 
to get out was—for once—an accurate referendum. 
To be sure, Belgrade pointed to the change in its 
policy as proof of its enlightened determination to 
banish Soviet models. But the real reason was the 
impossibility of surmounting large-scale peasant 
resistance to. kolkhoz-type regimentation and the 
alarming decline in food production. Even so, far- 
mers who now quit can only keep ten hectares (24.7 
acres), although they may have brought in two or 
three times as much. The ten-hectare limit has just 
been clamped on independent farmers as well, 
stripping them of some 300,000 hectares, which will 
be distributed not to the landless peasantry, as 
promised, but to assorted “cooperatives,” collec- 
tives, and other state-manipulated combines. Thus 
when all the joyous tumult over the alleged land 
liberalization has abated, it will be seen that the 
regime has actually extended its “socialist” hold 
on agriculture, not relaxed it. 

To the degree that old members of collectives 
are permitted to recover and work at least a piece 
of the land that once belonged to them, power is 
being taken from the local Communist bosses. But 
only superficially, since regional centers of the 
party, the Front, the farm administration, and the 
police remain intact. Then again, a trend toward 
decentralization of government itself has permitted 
a degree of self-rule to the constituent republics 
of the Yugoslav federation. An occasional variation 
in policies is discernible from one geographical 
area to the next. But the men who hand down the 
operative decisions are still party men. 

The Communist Congress last November made 
much ado about a decision to yield many party 
functions to the People’s Front. (The party also 
changed its name with great ostentation to “Com- 
munist League,” as if this somehow would give it 
the aroma of a benevolent society.) But the People’s 
Front was long ago—since the beginning of the 
“New Yugoslavia,” even under Nazi occupation— 
supposed to be the dominant political organization 
in any case. Furthermore, the top personnel in the 
People’s Front, as in the central and provincial gov- 
ernment, have been and continue to be Communists. 
The few other Front groups are mere shadows, 
their “spokesmen” either disguised Communists, 
stooges, or spineless time-servers retained for their 
convenience as window-dressing. 
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The Communists cannot abide a whisper of com. 
petition even inside this sham coalition of “people’s 
organizations.” All the less can they tolerate an 
independent group in opposition. Despite their 
boasts of popular backing, they know in their bones 
that they cannot survive the tests of free elections 
if the “reaction”—a stock Red label for anyone go 
iniquitous as to disagree with them—is permitted 
to take outline and substantial shape. Of late it has 
become fashionable in Tito’s circle to speak dream- 
ily of a “withering away of the state.” Not tomor- 
row, not in this generation, but some day perhaps, 
it is vaguely hinted, the Communist Party and the 
power organs which it manipulates will begin 
peacefully to pass away, leaving “The People” 
sovereign in fact as well as theory. Where have we 
heard that one before? 


No Tito-Kremlin Reconciliation 


If there is so much cynicism behind the pious 
declarations, is it not conceivable that Tito may yet 
go the limit in cynicism and return to Moscow’s 
fold? Especially since Stalin is now safely in his 
crypt and Malenkov seems to be polishing off a 
brand-new slate? If ever there was a time for tear- 
ful reconciliation, it would appear to be now. At 
least, the question is often posed these days. 

I think the likelihood of such a doublecross by 
Belgrade is so slim as te be virtually nil. Tito will 
not rise to any bait dangled from Moscow, no 
matter how tempting, because he knows that in the 
end it will choke him. He knows this because he 
knows the Kremlin, being himself a star pupil of 
that institute of modern Machiavellianism. 

In the Soviet church, there is no absolution for 
apostasy. Desertion is the unshriveable sin. It is 
not important that Tito did not leave by his own 
free will but was excommunicated for heresy. He 
failed to obey orders—and in the Moscow calendar 
disobedience is tantamount to denial. Malenkov, 
Beria & Co. would possibly go through the motions 
of welcoming the renegade back at this juncture. 
His return would provide certain obvious benefits 
for the Soviet bargaining position in the East-West 
argument. But sooner or later—the instant his use- 
fulness was over or a replacement became available 
—the bell for Tito would inexorably toll. The global 
structure of Soviet discipline would quake and split 
if the Yugoslav treason were to obtain a permanent 
pardon. When old Moscow comrades can be mer- 
cilessly liquidated on the strength of wholly in- 
vented indictments, how can a serene old age be 
contemplated by a man against whom there stands 
a formidable bill of real particulars? 

Tito’s awareness of this is our best guarantee 
against his defection—not his comic-opera visits to 
Queen Elizabeth, his treaties with Greece and 
Turkey, his internal “reforms,” his periodic ful- 
minations against Soviet tyranny. He will stay on 
our side because he has no place else to go. 
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Tariff Reciprocity 


Contrary to general belief, it is the Republicans far 


By N. I. STONE 


In the light of Congressional opposition to the re- 
newal of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements, urged 
by the President, Mr. Henry Ford II’s recent call 
for free trade has startled the nation. 

The chief support in Congress for President 
Eisenhower’s tariff policy comes from the Demo- 
cratic contingent. His own party’s attitude ranges 
from lukewarm tolerance to outright opposition. 
The extreme protectionist wing of the Republican 
Party regards reciprocal agreements as a Demo- 
cratic device for undermining tariff protection. 

On the eve of a vote by Congress deciding this 
issue, it might be enlightening to its members as 
well as to a new generation of citizens—Republican 
in particular—to take a look at an almost forgotten 
chapter in the history of our foreign relations. 
They will perhaps be surprised to discover that it 
was Republican rather than Democratic statesmen 
of an earlier day who set the precedent for Mr. 
Ford’s radical proposal. 

Sixty-five years ago the leading statesman of 
that day, James G. Blaine, Secretary of State in 
the Harrison Administration, and unsuccessful Re- 
publican candidate for President, conceived the bold 
idea of offering a customs union to all the Latin 
American countries. He succeeded in winning the 
support of a Republican Congress. On May 24, 
1888, President Harrison approved an act passed 
by Congress authorizing the President “to arrange 
a conference between the United States of America 
and the Republics of Mexico, Central and South 
America, Haiti, San Domingo and the Empire of 
Brazil.” Point two of the eight measures on the 
conference agenda called for “measures toward the 
formation of an American Customs Union.” 

Sixteen months later the International American 
Conference convened in Washington. The delegates 
appointed a committee on the customs union which, 
after three months, was unable to reach a unani- 
mous conclusion. The committee rejected the idea 
of a customs union that implied the adoption of a 
common tariff applicable to all the countries in the 
union, which it found impractical. 

As an alternative, the majority suggested the 
negotiation of reciprocity treaties among Ameri- 
can nations interested; if these proved successful, 
they might, through gradual extension, ultimately 
“reach unrestricted reciprocity or free trade among 
some or all the American nations.” 

The minority, consisting of the delegates from 


more than the Democrats who have favored reciprocal 
trade agreements in our foreign relations since 1888. 


Argentina and Chile, was unwilling to go even that 
far and submitted its own resolution: “to reject 
the project of a customs union between the nations 
of America.” 

The opposition to the proposal of the United 
States came then, as it has at nearly every Pan 
American Conference since, from Argentina. Its 
delegate reproached the United States for duties 
on Argentine products, particularly wool. In vain 
did the United States delegates argue that their 
proposal of free trade would relieve Argentina of 
these onerous duties and would secure duty-free 
admission of her wool to the United States. 

In the end, it was not Argentina’s opposition 
that defeated the free trade proposal, but considera- 
tions of revenue. The conference was not devoid of 
useful and permanent results. Out of it grew, 
among other things, the organization first called 
the Bureau of American Republics, and now known 
as the Pan American Union, with headquarters in 
a beautiful marble building in Washington. 


Republicans Initiate Reciprocity 


Blaine’s magnificent vision, although fundamen- 
tally sound, proved too far ahead of his time. The 
argument that import duties could not be dispensed 
with because they constituted “the main source of 
revenue of all the American nations” was not mere 
rhetoric. In the United States, receipts from cus- 
toms at that time amounted to 58 per cent of the 
total revenue of the federal government. In the 
other American countries the percentage was much 
higher, customs yielding the bulk of the revenue. 

Had the customs revenue at that time constituted 
the insignificant fraction of the total revenue to 
which it has been reduced since the adoption of 
the income tax (about 1 per cent in the United 
States and from 10 to 20 per cent in Latin Amer- 
ica), Blaine’s bold initiative might have met a 
better fate. 

The Blaine move for a customs union on the 
American continent proved a curtain-raiser for a 
broader movement, in a geographic sense. It started 
with the McKinley Tariff Act of 1890, which raised 
tariff rates to a record height. Blaine was anxious 
to keep the door open for further efforts in support 
of the resolution adopted by the Pan American 
Conference favoring reciprocal tariff agreements 
between American countries. 
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The McKinley Bill of 1890 passed the House 
without any provision for reciprocity. Secretary 
Blaine used his influence to secure the adoption by 
the Senate of a clause conferring upon the Presi- 
dent the power to impose duties on sugar, molasses, 
tea, coffee, and hides, if any country 


imposes duties or other exactions on the agricui- 
tural or other products of the United States, which. 
in view of the free introduction of sugar, molasses, 
tea, coffee, and hides into the United States, he may 
deem reciprocally unjust or unreasonable. 


Under this clause, retaliatory in form rather 
than reciprocal, tariff agreements were entered into 
with six Latin American republics. In return for 
the free admission of the products mentioned, these 
countries reduced, and in some cases abolished 
their duties on various United States products, 
chiefly agricultural. Great Britain and Spain con- 
cluded similar agreements for their colonies in the 
Caribbean. France and Germany, interested in the 
export of beet-sugar, also entered into reciprocal 
agreements with the United States. None of these 
agreements required Senate ratification. 


Tariff Acts of the Nineties 


Such were the modest beginnings of tariff reci- 
procity conceived by a Republican Secretary of 
State, passed by a Republican Congress, and ap- 
proved by a Republican President. 

These tariff agreements did not remain long in 
force. They came to an end in 1894 when the Demo- 
cratic Congress in the second Cleveland Adminis- 
tration passed the Wilson Tariff Act, which put 
sugar on the dutiable list, “for revenue only,” of 
course. Incidentally, the duty provided protection 
for the Louisiana cane-growers. Two years later 
William McKinley was elected President, and the 
Republicans regained control of Congress. They 
lost no time in passing the Dingley Act raising the 
tariff to new heights. This time they retained the 
duty on sugar frankly for the benefit of the beet- 
sugar refiners of Republican Michigan and Utah. 

President McKinley now assumed the leadership 
in pressing for reciprocity. The Dingley Act pro- 
vided for two sets of reciprocity agreements. One 
section of the act authorized the President to grant 
certain reductions of duty on wines, brandies, 
paintings, and statuary in return for reciprocal 
concessions, without requiring the submission of 
the agreements to the Senate for ratification. An- 
other section provided for broad reciprocity treaties 
subject to ratification by the Senate. 

A number of treaties with European countries 
were negotiated and became known as the Kasson 
treaties after John Kasson, whom McKinley ap- 
pointed Special Commissioner to handle the more 
ambitious reciprocity treaties. However, since they 
required Senate ratification by a two-thirds vote, 
which was considered hopeless, the Senate Finance 
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Committee never allowed them to reach the floor of 
the Senate. 

President McKinley was chagrined at the out- 
come and opened his second term with a drive for 
the adoption of the Kasson treaties. His last speech, 
delivered in Buffalo on the eve of his assassination, 
was epitomized by the phrase “the period of ex. 
clusiveness is past.” It became the rallying cry of 
the advocates of reciprocity at the turn of the 
century. 

As his last political testament it was faithfully 
adhered to by his successors, Theodore Roosevelt 
and William Howard Taft. Under the leadership of 
these three Republican Presidents the reciprocity 
policy was incorporated by Republican Congresses 
in the tariff acts of their day: the McKinley Act of 
1890, the Dingley Act of 1897, and the Payne- 
Aldrich Act of 1909. 

The Democratic opposition in Congress in those 
days took a negative attitude toward reciprocity, 
repeating the old shibboleth of “a tariff for revenue 
only.” However, when the Democratic Party came 
to power in 1913 it adopted under the leadership of 
President Woodrow Wilson two outstanding Re- 
publican tariff ideas: a tariff commission and tariff 
reciprocity. 

The Republicans reacted by donning the dis- 
carded Democratic clothes. They missed a golden 
opportunity to make tariff reciprocity a truly na- 
tional bipartisan policy. Instead, they work in 
close harmony with the Southern Democrats, who 
outdo the Republicans in their eagerness for high 
tariffs. This coalition has weakened the Hull reci- 
procity agreements in many ways, notably by 
adding the escape clause reserving the right to 
cancel any reduction in duty, if the increased im- 
ports “threaten serious injury to the domestic 
industry.” 

The greatest threat to the continuation of 
reciprocity has attracted little, if any, public atten- 
tion. It is the proposal that the trade agreements 
hereafter are to be submitted to both houses of 
Congress for prior approval. The authors of this 
proposal are indignant in their denunciation of the 
“usurpation” by the Executive of powers vested in 
the Senate by the Constitution. They seem to for- 
get that the method of concluding tariff agreements 
within a definite framework set up in advance by 
Congress, as distinct from treaties negotiated by 
the Executive on his own initiative, was conceived 
by the eminent Republican leader James G. Blaine 
and incorporated by that “arch-priest of protec- 
tion” William McKinley in the Tariff Act of 1890 
and reincorporated in the Republican Tariff Acts 
of 1897 (Dingley) and 1909 (Payne-Aldrich). 

If the move to require approval by Congress of 
every tariff agreement were to succeed, it would 
sound the death-knell of tariff reciprocity as it has 
been practiced by this country for more than sixty 
years. Except for the treaties with Cuba and the 
Philippines providing for special tariff treatment 
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when we severed our ties with them and a treaty 
with Canada (which failed to take effect), no reci- 
procity treaty has been passed by Congress in all 
these years. All of the several such treaties nego- 
tiated in the administrations of William McKinley 
and Theodore Roosevelt were smothered in the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

An astute Republican leader once put his finger 
on the fundamental weakness in our tariff set-up 
when he remarked that “the tariff is a local issue.” 
Every congressman and senator is primarily con- 
cerned with satisfying the demands of his con- 
stituents for the protection of local industries. 
Whether the local interest fits into the picture of 
the broad national interests does not usually con- 
cern him, and he is responsible to no one for that 
aspect of his legislative record. 

Short of changing the Constitution, the reci- 
procity system as it has developed in this country 
offers the one approach by which considerations of 
national rather than strictly local interest can be 
given due weight. Congress issues a broad di- 
rective indicating the maximum concessions which 
may be made to foreign nations; within that frame- 
work the Executive may negotiate for mutual con- 
cessions. In such negotiations the relative impor- 
tance of the interests involved naturally determines 
the weight attached to tariff concessions on various 
items. To refer the agreement back to Congress for 
approval would open the gates to a second round of 
logrolling in the House and Senate which would 
upset the delicate balance of reciprocity arrived at 
after months of negotiation with some thirty na- 
tions. The changes made by Congress would re- 
quire further negotiation with those nations and 
endless shuttling between Congress, the State De- 
partment, and the foreign capitals and perhaps ulti- 
mate failure to reach an agreement. 


Can We Maintain Our Export Trade? 


It is the consensus of opinion among American 
economists that the phenomenal growth of our in- 
dustries has been due not so much to our protective 
tariffs as to free trade among our states, which has 
created a continent-wide market and made mass 
production possible. Europe, cut up into a number 
of relatively small areas surrounded by tariff walls, 
has limited markets unable to absorb the large 
volume of mass production industries. As a result, 
the United States has the world’s lowest production 
costs in the face of the highest wage scales. 

The world is hungry for our manufactured goods, 
and only the shortage of dollars keeps our export 
trade from being much greater than it is. We must 
buy from foreign nations the things they can pro- 
duce more cheaply than we do, so that they may 
have the dollars with which to buy what we produce 
at lower cost. 

The very people who profess an abiding faith in 
the system of free competitive enterprise seem to 









get panicky at the mention of increased imports in 
competition with our products. The idea that our 
great industries would be put out of business by 
competition from other countries whose industries, 
operated on a much smaller scale, are greatly be- 
hind ours in equipment, efficiency, and capacity for 
volume output, is absurd. Witness Mr. Ford’s call 
for free trade. 

True, not all industries measure up to Ford’s 
productivity or efficiency. Some of the smaller in- 
dustries and individual concerns may not be as 
well equipped to meet foreign competition because 
of inefficiency and excessive use of costly manual 
labor; but that is hardly a good reason for taxing 
150,000,000 people for their benefit. Some would 
survive in spite of charging higher prices because 
of their ability to make prompt deliveries and to 
render special services beyond the capacity of a 
manufacturer across the seas. Some, spurred by the 
new foreign competition, would adopt improved 
methods or machinery that would give them the 
advantage over the new competitor. Those that 
could not adjust to the new situation would go into 
another business or occupation. Their workers 
would find employment in other plants in the same 
industry or in the enlarged export industries. 

The extent to which the fear of an invasion of 
our markets by foreign competitors is exaggerated 
is indicated by this statement of Paul G. Hoffman: 


A most liberal estimate of the volume of com- 
petitive goods that Europe could sell in the United 
States even in the year 1953 would be less than a 
billion and a quarter dollars. This billion and a 
quarter dollars should be measured against the total 
production of goods in the United States of $140 
billion. Clearly the absorption of any such amount 
of competitive goods [less than 1 per cent of our 
domestic production—N.I.S.] could not have appre- 
ciable effect upon our economy. 


Since the end of the last war our exports have 
exceeded imports by about five billion dollars a 
year. The only thing that has enabled us to main- 
tain this lopsided “balance” of trade year after 
year is the Marshall Plan, under which we tax our 
people the amount of money we give to foreign na- 
tions to enable them to pay for the excess of our 
exports over imports. When we stop giving away 
this money, our exports are bound to drop by that 
amount with the ensuing loss of wages to labor, 
loss of profits to business, and loss of taxes to the 
government. 

We present to the world a curious spectacle of 
denouncing our allies for trading with Communist 
areas, yet by tariff barriers deny to them the only 
alternative market—the United States. The pro- 
tectionist members of Congress fail to see that 
the very survival of these nations is at stake, un- 
less they have access to either of these markets. 
The Communist bloc is ready to welcome them with 
open arms. Will the Republican Congress awake 
before it is too late? 
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Cold War on the Chessboard 


A new Soviet offensive will be launched when 


By JULIAN MAXWELL 


The Russians have finally accepted the American 
challenge to a chess battle on American territory. 
The contest is scheduled to take place in New York 
within the next few weeks. It will be the first time 
the Kremlin has permitted its players to come to 
this country since World War Two and, on the 
surface, it might appear to be a friendly gesture; 
some of our more naive diplomatic observers have 
hailed it as new proof the Russians are sincere 
about their “peace offensive.” Actually, the Soviet 
team will be out for blood and nothing else when 
it invades our shores. To the Kremlin the chess- 
board is merely another frontier in the cold war and 
Red players are pawns in a bigger struggle. 

Russian chess is part of the Communist tradi- 
tion and its roots are buried in the very beginnings 
of the movement itself. 

Shortly before the turn of the century, an ob- 
scure young man by the name of Vladimir Ilych 
Ulyanov got a job in the law office of A. N. Khan- 
drin in Moscow. According to Khandrin, Ulyanov 
wasn’t much of a clerk, but the lawyer developed a 
fondness for him because of his fascination for 
chess. Khandrin was a chess expert and he de- 
lighted in showing off his knowledge: the two 
played each other regularly. Ulyanov never quite 
reached Khandrin’s level—he could win only if the 
old barrister gave him the advantage of a knight 
and a rook, which are rather heavy odds. However, 
his understanding of the logic of power was con- 
siderably greater; some twenty years later he be- 
came dictator of Russia. 

The young man was Lenin. Like Trotsky, who 
was often seen playing chess in the coffee houses 
of Vienna, he took up the game as a diversion from 
the more serious business of planning revolutions. 
Alas, however, the Communist mind proved little 
suited to diversions. It became obsessed by the 
game, and when the Communists came to power, 
they made it the national pastime and set out to 
make Russia the world’s number one chess power. 

The Russian chess tradition did not originate 
with the Communists, of course. The tsarist princes 
had sat around in their castles for centuries play- 
ing the game until it became an integral part of 
aristocratic culture. Therefore, it was the first duty 
of the Communist regime to cut chess off from such 
cultural roots. This the government did by printing 
pamphlets condemning the “passive” and “de- 
cadent” chess of the nobility and by mass-producing 
thousands of chess sets to express the ideas of Com- 
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Russia’s chess experts meet ours in New York. 


munism. In these sets, the pawns on one side of the 
board were represented as workers in chains, while 
those on the other became “liberated” proletarians. 
The major red pieces, the king, queen, rooks, etc., 
had carved heads of the heroes of the revolution. 
These sets caused considerable embarrassment sev- 
eral years later, however, when Stalin (never much 
of a chess player, incidentally) began his purges, 
After Lenin’s death, Stalin ordered that pieces 
showing Trotsky as a red rook be bleached white 
and put on the other side of the board. But before 
long so many pieces had to be bleached that it be- 
came simpler to withdraw the sets from circulation. 

However, such minor difficulties did not discour- 
age Communist determination to take over the 
game. Chess was introduced as a regular subject in 
Soviet schools: mass tournaments between steel 
workers, farm workers, and other large groups 
were organized, and in 1924 all chess activities 
were coordinated under a special section of the Su- 
preme Soviet of Physical Culture. 


The Fabulous Alekhine 


Soviet chess ambitions soon began to extend be- 
yond the borders of Russia. For all their chess- 
playing history, the Russians never had had a 
world champion and the Communists were de- 
termined to rectify this. A nationwide talent search 
was instituted. Every youngster, as soon as he 
could push a pawn, was given careful scrutiny. If 
he measured up, fame and fortune could be his, he 
could give up his job in the factory and play chess 
for the government. By 1927, this program was be- 
ginning to show results—a whole school of young 
Communist players was developing—and the Rus- 
sians at last felt strong enough to challenge José 
Capablanca, the world champion. However, a “de- 
cadent” old Russian nobleman beat them to the 
punch: Alexander Alekhine, living in exile, de- 
feated Capablanca for the world title in 1927. 

The stories of Alekhine are legion. A drunken, 
drug-addicted genius who spoke ten languages 
fluently, he wandered around Europe for eighteen 
years after he had won the championship, beating 
everybody, including Buglojuboff, the “Red hope” 
of the early thirties. It was Alekhine who in Paris 
in 1931 played and won thirty-two simultaneous 
games while blindfolded. Such “bourgeois” exhibi- 
tions are forbidden by law in Russia. It was also 
the broken-down world champion who wrote a let- 
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ter of reconciliation to the Kremlin shortly after 
the Russians broke with Germany in 1939 and then 
got the letter mixed up in the mail with a similar 
epistle to the Nazi regime in Berlin. 

This, plus the frustration of their plans for 
world chess domination, was too much for the 
Kremlin, and the NKVD reportedly ordered its 
agents in Paris to “take care” of the old nobleman. 
But he escaped to Spain, and died in bed in 1945, 
thwarting the secret police. However, by now the 
chess strategists of the Kremlin had a new plan. 
Over the years they had gradually sneaked more 
and more Communists into the FIDE (Fédération 
internationale des Echecs, which sets chess rules 
and governs international tournaments), until they 
had a majority control of that organization. The 
headquarters of FIDE was then quietly moved to 
Moscow, and Western members on one pretext or 
another were often barred from entering the 
country. Thus, when it came to organizing a world 
tournament to find Alekhine’s successor, the Rus- 
sians were able to call the tune. 

They were also armed with a new “Communist” 
technique. The American chess team was the first 
to be faced with this, and went down to crushing 
defeat in 1946. Unlike the Western players, the 
Russians did not play as individuals; they all 
worked together. Each player helped every other 
with both theory and tactics, and during matches, 
they even had special teams of “kibitzers” to diag- 
nose opposing positions. The Russians also de- 
veloped the unheard-of practice of deliberately 
playing draw games against each other in inter- 
national tournaments. This not only gave them an 
opportunity to rest between the tougher rounds 
with Western players but also prevented the Soviet 
players from eliminating each other from the tour- 
naments. A noted American chess master, Israel A. 
Horowitz, has aptly labeled this collective system 
“syndicate chess.” 


Russia’s National Sports Hero 


But even in a syndicate certain individuals are 
bound to be outstanding. In the tournament of 
1948, the clear favorite was Botvinnik, the Soviet 
champion. A narrow-shouldered, stocky man born in 
1911 of peasant parents, with broad but finely 
chiseled Slavic features and round, steel-rimmed 
glasses, he is a typical product of the Communist 
system. A national hero on the level of a Joe 
DiMaggio or a Babe Ruth, he plays chess with the 
deadly earnestness of a Stalin or a Malenkov. This 
sometimes gets him into difficulties. For example 
Botvinnik, who cannot stand the slightest noise or 
distraction during a game, was informed that his 
opponents in a certain match planned to try to un- 
nerve him by making a racket. So he spent six 
weeks practicing for the contest by having his op- 
ponent blow smoke at him across the chessboard 
while a phonograph record blasted in his ear. How- 





ever, these precautions almost proved his undoing: 
throughout the match, his opponents were quiet as 
mice, and Botvinnik, conditioned for noise, was 
driven nearly crazy by the silence. 

The master was at concert pitch, however, as 
thousands jammed the great Hall of Columns in 
the House of Trade Unions (where Stalin recently 
lay in state) for the decisive round of the 1948 
tournament. The eyes of the motherland were upon 
him. He knew that he had to win, or face disgrace 
for life; he might even be purged—two Soviet 
chess players had recently fled the Iron Curtain to 
escape just such a fate. Outside in the streets 
crowds gathered around loudspeakers and giant 
dummy boards. All over Russia radios were tuned 
in for dramatic move-by-move accounts, and Pravda 
had its presses geared for hourly “chess editions.” 
As one American observer remarked: “It was just 
like the world’s series.” 

The “iron logician,” as the Communists affec- 
tionately call him, sat on a raised stage in the cen- 
ter of the hall. On the other side of the chessboard 
was Samuel Reshevsky, the American champion. At 
the back of the hall Soviet kibitzers worked fever- 
ishly. After this contest, Botvinnik had to play one 
of his own teammates and Dr. Max Euwe, the 
“tired Dutchman.” If he could win now he would 
have the world title sewed up. Reshevsky stared at 
the board with his usual poker face. Botvinnik was 
nervous. He “fiddled with his tie, though there was 
nothing wrong with it” and got up several times 
to “walk up and down with stiff, heavy steps.” At 
last Botvinnik made his kill. Reshevsky stood up 
and, smiling slightly, extended his hand. The cheers 
in the great hall were deafening. The Russians at 
long last had a world champion. 

Thus began what historians may some day refer 
to as the “Russian era of chess.” Since that day in 
1948 when Botvinnik won the championship, the 
Communist players have swept the boards in inter- 
national play. Last year they walked off with the 
“chess olympics” at Helsinki, the women’s tourna- 
ment in Moscow, and the interzonal championship 
challengers’ tournament at Saltjoebaden, Sweden. 
American players, unsubsidized and unnoticed by 
the general public, just can’t compete in the Rus- 
sian league. Our best players often don’t even have 
the money to travel to foreign tournaments. 

Now the Russians are out to beard us in our 
own backyard. Botvinnik, Smyslov, Keres, and all 
the rest will soon be demonstrating their special 
brand of “syndicate” chess in the shadow of the 
skyscrapers. This time all the best American play- 
ers will be on hand. But even on our home ground 
it is doubtful whether we will walk off with any 
prizes. The logic of chess, like the logic of power 
politics, is peculiarly suited to the Communist mind. 
In the great struggle we call the cold war we have 
been checked and stalemated time and again and 
there is little reason for supposing we won't be 
outmaneuvered on the chessboard, too. 
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The Poor Blunt Male 


By MAX EASTMAN 











It seems that the woman question is going to have 
to be argued out all over again. And the man ques- 
tion. Simone de Beauvoir, comrade-in-arms of 
Jean-Paul Sartre in the ideological front lines, has 
published a long and learnedly existentialist com- 
plaint against the age-long subjection of women 
(The Second Sex, reviewed in our issue of April 6). 
Women are just as good as men, she seems to be- 
lieve, if once given a chance. And now in the nick 
of time the anthropologist, Ashley Montagu, comes 
out with his smashing thesis—long familiar to his 
friends—that, by God, they are better! (The 
Natural Superiority of Women, 205 pp., The Mac- 
millan Company, $3.50.) 


All this makes me feel very much at home. I was 
born into the feminist movement. My mother was 
a Protestant minister and a suffrage lecturer of 
some prominence. My sister, a lawyer, wrote the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law for New York State 
and headed for a time the suffrage movement 
in Wisconsin. I myself organized a phenomenon 
called “Men’s League for Woman Suffrage,” and 
earned my way through graduate school at Colum- 
bia giving suffrage lectures all over the eastern 
states. I am on Simone’s side, and would have no 
ingrained prejudice against Ashley Montagu’s 
bolder thesis if he could prove it. 


I don’t think he has proved it in this book. He 
shows signs of an adoration of the female, and a 
sort of pitying deprecation of the up-to-now un- 
fortunately still necessary male, that looks more 
like worship than investigation. It’s a perfectly 
legitimate worship. At least my friend Gleb Botkin, 
who has written a book (as yet unpublished) to 
prove that the Divine Principle is female, and who 
conducts religious services in a little shrine out in 
the New Jersey woods with a beautiful cast of the 
Medici Venus overtowering the altar, is a perfectly 
legitimate, and also a very charming, person. But 
he doesn’t pretend that his religion is science. 


Professor Montagu devotes two whole chapters to 
a vociferous assertion of women’s superiority to 
men before he gets around to saying what he means 
by superiority, or in other words what he is talk- 
ing about. When he does get around to that not 
unimportant question, it turns out that he means 
by superior better fitted to survive and confer “sur- 
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vival benefits” on the group. That women are, on 
the average, better built for staying alive under 
adverse conditions is hardly subject to doubt, and 
it may well be that they confer more survival bene- 
fits on the rest of us, though that statement is too 
vague to be verified. But is survival all we are 
after? Is that really the criterion by which human 
traits and contributions are to be measured? 

It seems to me a rather negative, not to say ani- 
mal, ideal of life. Indeed the truth is, although as 
a feminist I hate to mention it, that this survival 
argument, if driven home, plays into the hands of 
those who would put woman on a lower stage of 
evolution. Alexander the Great was not fitted to 
survive, and neither was Jesus of Nazareth. 


I judge that Ashley Montagu realizes this in an 
unclear way, for he does not drive the argument 
home. He forgets all about it in the raptures of his 
subsequent glorification of women and almost lyri- 
cal disdain for men. For instance: “Women,” he 
tells us, “bite their nails and suck their thumbs 
more frequently as children than do boys.” Sucking 
your thumb doesn’t seem to me to have any sur- 
vival value, and much less biting your nails. (Look 
where this got the Venus de Milo, as Noel Coward 
remarked.) But nevertheless Montagu finds it “a 
far superior way of expressing aggressiveness, 
dissatisfaction, and tension than is the boy’s more 
violent method.” 


I don’t agree. I think the superior way to express 
aggressiveness, other things being equal, is to ag- 
gress. And I note that when discussing the same 
topic in more general terms, Montagu thinks so 
too. For he presents the tendency of men to control 
their emotions, and of woman to express them, as 
a major instance of the superiority of women. 
“Women,” he says, “tend to make their emotions 
perform the functions which they exist to serve, 
and hence remain mentally much healthier than 
men.” The aggressive emotion was certainly not 
meant to serve the function of nail-biting. And 
thus it seems that the author has not only flown 
high above his definition of superiority, but has 
made the same trait a superiority on one page and 
an inferiority on another. 


Once you ask the obvious question, Superiority 
for what? the whole argument takes on a different 
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look. “The female,” Montagu admits, “is shorter, 
slighter, and weaker than the male.” This makes 
her inferior for the purpose of moving a piano or 
putting up a circus tent, though for manning the 
ramparts in a siege I am not so sure. I heard Bill 
Haywood, the one-eyed giant who captained the 
LW.W. in its revolutionary days, say to a crowd 
of 15,000 striking workers: “One woman is worth 
three men in a strike any day.” The men shuffled 
their feet and grinned, and after thinking it over, 
seemed rather to decide that, although a trifle 
exaggerated, there was probably something in it. 
In short, you can’t make a case for the superiority 
in the abstract of either sex. Both have their uses 
and their corresponding superiorities and inferiori- 
ties—none of them too well ascertained, either. 


The real feminism, or my feminism at least, con- 
sists in the modern and world-shaking discovery 
that it is just as important for a woman to be 
happy as for a man. It seems to be an American 
discovery—or at least not yet a French one, and 
that is a point to remember in reading Simone de 
Beauvoir. But it has a long fight ahead, even in 
America, before it will win its place beside the 
Declaration of Independence. I doubt whether 
Ashley Montagu’s fervid assertion of the over-all 
superiority of women will help much in the fight. 


Come to think of it, that isn’t a modern discovery 
either. The feminist idea, like so many others, was 
correctly stated by its originator, and the modern 
task is merely to put it back on its track. For the 
leisure class at least, Plato said the last as well as 
the first word on the subject: 


The legislator ought to be whole and perfect, and 
not half a man only. He ought not to let the female 
sex live softly and waste money and have no order 
of life, while he takes the utmost care of the male 
sex, and leaves half of life only blessed with happi- 
ness when he might have made the whole state 
happy. 


Inconsistencies are not the only evidence of Mon- 
tagu’s animus against his own unfortunate sex. He 
calls him “the poor male,” “the random male,” “the 
poor blunt average male,” “a sort of crippled fe- 
male,” and even describes the “Y chromosome,” 
which in his sex cells replaces one of the two “X 
chromosomes” in the female cells, as “the merest 
remnant,” “a sad-looking affair,” in comparison to 
the “two well appointed, well furnished X-chromo- 
somes [to which] the female owes her biological 
superiority.” That this double dose of “X” might 
be the very thing that holds women down to mere 
biological superiority is a speculation from which 
Mr. Montagu is insulated by his sex-prejudice-in- 
reverse, and his consequent irresponsible use of 
the concept of superiority. I am not saying I be- 
lieve in this speculation. On the contrary I am 
warning Mr. Montagu that if he should be attacked 
by a mob of “crippled females,” this is where his 


defenses are weak. If he is going to hold up the 
women’s end even of the sex equality argument, 
he has got to do it with known quantities and not 
with X’s and Y’s. 


Few books written in the name of science ever 
contained so many wild statements as this one. 


Woman has always stood by, with the touch of 
her gentle hands, the calmness, the strength, and 
encouragement of her words, to bring balm and 
solace and rest to the weary, puzzled, frustrated 
masculine soul. [Italics added because most males 
can tell you about a few times when she wasn’t 
there. ] 

The evidence is, to me, quite clear that no one is 
born aggressive at all. 

If there have been women who were not “straight- 
dealers” ... it is because men have forced them 
into the oblique approach. 


Such a wild talker in the name of science will, of 
course, be an adept in the Freudian trick of at- 
tributing to “the Unconscious” any motives de- 
manded by his theory but not to be found in any- 
body’s experience. Men, he thinks, are unconsciously 
actuated—or rather, hounded—by a rabid envy of 
women because of their ability to produce babies. 
Surgeons especially are constantly removing very 
specially strategic female organs for this reason. 
Even the male’s stronger drive toward “work and 
achievement may actually be the consequence of 
his recognition of his biological inferiority with 
respect to the female’s creative capacity to conceive 
and create human beings.” I hope it will not seem 
disrespectful of Freud’s real contributions to psy- 
chology if I express my wonder at the dexterity of 
a science which can spend five hours a week (at 
fifty dollars an hour) for a hundred to two hundred 
weeks trying to dig up some initial glimmer of 
what lies in a single patient’s Unconscious, but can 
set forth with a stroke of the pen what lies in the 
Unconscious of a whole half of the human race. It 
is not. wise, and certainly not scientific, to believe 
implicitly in assertions incapable of verification. 


Aithough so frail in its pretense to be science, 
there is a poetic justice in Montagu’s book that 
commands high praise. It must be something above 
a hundred thousand years now since men began 
hammering home upon women, and upon anything 
that would listen from the rocks at the cave mouth 
to the surrounding hills, the natural inferiority of 
the female sex. Faint voices were raised against it, 
I suppose, from the beginning. Bold radicals have 
occasionally cried out that the sexes are really 
equal. But this, I believe, is the first time since 
humanity became articulate that any male has had 
the hardihood to stand up in public and assert that, 
tumult and shouting to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, woman are the naturally superior sex. It’s an 
overdue revenge, it’s an act of admirable courage, 
it’s a step toward social balance, and it’s a good 
joke on men. 
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Tangled Vitality 


The Collected Poems of Dylan Thomas. 199 pp. 
New York: New Directions. $3.75 


Mr. Dylan Thomas, now in his thirty-eighth year, 
offers his readers this two-hundred page collection 
of most of the poems he has written since 1934. It 
adds up to some ninety pieces, all that he wishes 
to preserve of the output of those nineteen years. 
“These poems,” he tells us, “with all their crudities, 
doubts, and confusions, are written for the love of 
Man and in praise of God.” “As whose are not?” 
one is tempted to ask. But he makes no hollow 
claim. The love is felt and the praise is declared 
throughout most of his pages, most explicitly and 
movingly perhaps in the specially composed “Au- 
thor’s Prologue” which opens with an unstopped 
rhythmical phrase of thirty-three sweeping lines 
before reaching its first period. In “Vision and 
Prayer” the theme rises to poetry of high religious 
intensity, burning in the diamond and hourglass 
shaped stanzas that stem from (but owe little to) 
Crashaw, Vaughan, Herbert, and Francis Thomp- 
son. And it can be heard rumbling even in some of 
the many poems where his meanings and intentions 
are farthest to be sought for. Everything—or 
nearly everything—Mr. Thomas writes creates an 
impression of tremendous vitality, a quality that 
has been conspicuously lacking in the poetry of too 
many recent years. 


The force that through the green fuse drives the 
flower 

Drives my green age: that blasts the roots of trees 

Is my destroyer. 

And I am dumb to tell the crooked rose 

My youth is bent by the same wintry fever. 


That is characteristic of his finest pace and 
quality. The lines are vivid, clear, moving, power- 
ful. This collection contains at least ten no less 
impressive examples of the same kind of feeling 
and skill. The poems beginning “The hand that 
signed the paper felled a city,” “Do not go gentle 
into that good night,” “And death shall have no 
dominion” are especially notable. Here then it 
seems is a poet who has proved his ability to com- 
municate vital experience in vital verse. 

And yet, strangely and disappointingly enough, 
too many of the poems in this volume fail somehow 
to do just that. They seem not to be about any- 
thing. The waves of the verse roll and break and 
foam as before; but nothing commensurate with 
all that agitation is borne to the shore. This may be 
because Mr. Thomas’s most characteristic poems 
(which are not his most successful) are about too 
many things all at once. He is avid and in a great 
hurry. The very intensity, originality, and wealth 
of his impulse induces him to load his poems with 
cluster upon cluster of symbols (most of them 
private), images, parallels, allusions, and references 
until he becomes unintelligible. Poet and reader 
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alike are overburdened. The result is to be seen jp 
such a poem as the sequence “Altarwise by Owl- 
light,” a jumbling chaos of unelucidated shrugs 
and hints. Another poem begins by posing the 
question: 


Because the pleasure-bird whistles after the hot wires 
Shall the blind horse sing sweeter? 


Apart from any question of meaning, this is awk- 
wardly and badly said. (One recalls with a pang the 
red-hot needles and the blinded bird that sings jn 
Hardy’s poem). It is characteristic of Mr. Thomas 
to have his bird whistle. “After the hot wires” js 
clumsy and suggests some kind of pursuit. Mr, 
Thomas takes very little trouble with his preposi- 
tions; the antecedents of his pronouns create end- 
less confusion, the more so since he refuses to let 
any recognizable system of punctuation clarify his 
tangled syntax. 

Most of his work abounds with this type of awk- 
wardness, and the resulting ambiguities make 
clarity impossible. Nevertheless, in spite of these 
defects and what he himself refers to as crudities, 
doubts, and confusions, Dylan Thomas is an u- 
doubted poet. It is a pity that his ultimate reputa- 
tion will not be helped by some of the high and 
mighty praise on the book jacket. While we have 
Robert Frost, E. E. Cummings, and Walter de la 
Mare still with us, it is too soon to talk about Dy- 
lan Thomas as the greatest living poet in the Eng- 
lish language. EDWARD DAVISON 


Constitutional Monarch 


King George the Fifth: His Life and Reign, by 
Harold Nicolson. 570 pp. New York: Doubleday 
and Company. $7.50 


At first sight it would seem that biographer and 
subject are unevenly matched. Sir Harold Nicolson 
is a distinguished British man of letters and ex- 
diplomat who has written with wit and scholarship 
of subjects as far removed as the Congress of 
Vienna, the less happy attempt at peacemaking at 
Versailles, and the French politician-publicist, Ben- 
jamin Constant. The warmest admirers of the solid, 
steadfast qualities of George V would scarcely de- 
scribe him as a man of profound intellect or stimu- 
lating personality. 

Yet the book is not only useful, but very enjoy- 
able reading. Sir Harold (he was recently knighted, 
no doubt partly in recognition of this work) has 
brought off a success both as biography and as his- 
tory. The reign of George V covered an eventful 
quarter of a century of British history. It began 
under the threatening storm clouds of the Parlia- 
ment Act and Irish Home Rule, explosive issues on 
which British public opinion was passionately and 
pretty evenly divided. 

These were swallowed up in the far greater crisis 
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of the First World War. And after the war King 
George, who liked a quiet orderly life with plenty 
of time for indulging in his three hobbies—shoot- 
ing, yachting, and stamp collecting—found himself 
involved in new and difficult issues. Among these 
were the civil war in Ireland, the political coming 
of age of the Dominions, the general strike, the 
rise of the Labor Party, the great financial crisis 
of 1931, when the pound was forced off gold and 
Ramsay MacDonald was transformed from a Labor 
Premier into the head of a predominantly Conser- 
vative coalition government. 

On all these matters the author comments with 
fairness, discernment, and knowledge, enriched by 
access to the royal archives and by conversations 
with some of the principal actors in these recent 
historical dramas. 

At the same time he has evidently conceived, and 
he communicates to the reader, a feeling of very 
genuine respect and affection for the subject of his 
biography. This shy, reserved king, who never got 
on as well with his children as with his grand- 
children, whose interests were nonintellectual, 
whose private language, as the biographer deli- 
cately puts it, “had about it the tang and exuber- 
ance of the salt sea waves,” tried hard and con- 
scientiously to serve his people and his country. 
He never shirked the red boxes, filled with official 
reports and documents, which were brought to him 
and he sometimes gave his ministers precise and 
perhaps superfluous lectures on the details of their 
offices. A constitutional monarch by instinct and 
tradition, George V took full advantage of what is 
permitted to a constitutional king: to advise, to 
encourage, and to warn. 

His influence was distinctly helpful, as the au- 
thor shows with documentation, in bringing the 
fierce Irish civil war to an end. King George kept 
his head when many of his subjects were losing 
theirs in the First World War. And at the time of 
the general strike of all the trades unions in Brit- 
ain, as in the Irish crisis, the King’s voice, heard 
only by his ministers and high advisers, was always 
for moderation and conciliation, against words and 
actions that would create class bitterness. While he 
was frankly bored by most foreigners (there was 
a good deal of British isolationism in his make-up), 
he took the warmest interest in the countries of 
the British Empire. 

When his life was almost spent he received his 
reward. The Silver Jubilee of his reign, in 1935, 
witnessed a vast outpouring of popular loyalty and 
enthusiasm. “I had no idea they felt like that about 
me,” said the King, in his simple, unaffected way, 
after returning from a drive through London’s 
proletarian East End with the roars of applause 
still in his ears. “I am beginning to think they 
must really like me for myself.” 

A few months later his life, in the words of the 
Court physician, “moved peacefully to its close.” 
The author, who, incidentally, gives an illuminat- 
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ing picture of the position of the Throne in British 
life, remarks that the people honored in King 
George what they cherished as their own ideals— 
“faith, duty, honesty, courage, common sense, tol- 
erance, decency, and truth.” 

Then, with a fine sense of historic contrast, Sir 
Harold concludes: “The people of Britain turned 
from these celebrations to the contemplation of the 
quick decay in Europe of order, humanity, and 
hope.” WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Fateful Years 


The Decline of Imperial Russia, 1855-1914, by 
Hugh Seton-Watson. 406 pp. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger. $7.50 


This new book by Hugh Seton-Watson, Professor 
of Russian History at the University of London, 
deals with a significant and much-neglected period. 
With the exception of literature and, perhaps, mu- 
sic, all the principal elements of the westernized 
and modernized Russia on the foundation of which 
the Bolsheviks have built their socialist empire are 
traceable to the brief span covered by Mr. Seton- 
Watson’s study. These six eventful decades brought 
forth the dramatic reorientation of Russia’s for- 
eign policy, her thrust towards the Pacific, expan- 
sion in Central Asia, emancipation of the serfs, 
profound changes in peasant land tenure, birth of 
Russian capitalism, remodelling of the administra- 
tive and political framework, establishment of the 
State Duma, and, last but not least, the emergence 
of an organized revolutionary movement which in 
1917 was to engulf the Empire. An authority on 
Eastern Europe, the author also deals at some 
length with the political and social conditions in 
the Balkans and those of Russia’s national minori- 
ties—Poland, Finland, the Jews, and others. He 
does not, however, discuss literature or art, al- 
though he gives an account of the school system. 

The title of the volume is misleading, for the 
impression that emerges from Mr. Seton-Watson’s 
carefully marshalled facts is not one of decline but 
of steady, although uneven progress in every field 
of endeavor which he describes. Surely the Russia 
of 1914—allied with France and about to conclude 
an alliance with England, freed from the scourge 
of serfdom, endowed with elements of representa- 
tive government and an expanding industry and 
commerce, and enjoying the benefits of a stable 
currency (even though at a price) and of an un- 
precedented freedom of the press—a Russia so 
constituted can hardly be said to have retrogressed 
from the position she held in 1855 when, defeated, 
and deserted by her allies, she presented an un- 
relieved picture of poverty and stagnation and was 
living under political and social institutions that 
were still those of the Middle Ages. If antocracy 
survived in 1856 and quasi-constitutional monarchy 
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foundered in 1917, it was not because imperial 
Russia “declined” but because of the appearance 
of new factors which Mr. Seton-Watson so well 
describes. 

The title of the book, however, is obviously of 
minor importance. If Mr. Seton-Watson’s volume 
does not make as exciting reading as might have 
been expected in view of the author’s competence 
and literary skill, it is, perhaps, because in his 
latest offering he is more concerned with “facts” 
than with interpretations. He has given, as he 
states, “little attention” to personalities. This is a 
regrettable self-limitation. History is made by hu- 
man beings, and the neglect of the personal element 
not only tends to make the picture incomplete but, 
at times, distorts it altogether; and the part of 
personalities is particularly great under an auto- 
cratic form of government such as was Russia’s 
between 1855 and 1914. 

MICHAEL T. FLORINSKY 


Enlightened Cooperation 


The United States and Mexico, by Howard F. 
Cline. 407 pp. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. $6.00 


In New York City this year the authorities banned 
the Communists’ annual May Day parade; in Mex- 
ico the authorities handled the problem of a sub- 
versive group another way: they “slipped into the 
grim parades and cut the belts of the Sinarquista 
marchers; it was rather hard to look like the wave 
of the future with one’s pants dragging.” 

In this illuminating passage Howard F. Cline 
points to one significant difference in American 
and Mexican temperaments which, combined with a 
lack of understanding of each other’s point of view, 
has exacerbated relations between the two coun- 
tries. While the United States meets Mexico along 
a 1,000-mile border, only very recently was the 
American mind able to meet and comprehend the 
Mexican mind. 

Our government now knows, for example, that 
“revolution” is neither a swear-word nor a scare- 
word in Mexico; it is actually a forty-year-old mass 
movement involving the complete political and eco- 
nomic reorientation of a population, a movement 
which, despite sniping from Right and Left extrem- 
ists, still continues. 

With mutual enlightenment has come sincere co- 
operation. During World War Two, Mexico was 
the only Spanish-speaking country in Latin America 
to contribute military forces to the Western allies. 
In 1947 for the first time in their nations’ respec- 
tive histories, an American and a Mexican Presi- 
dent exchanged official visits. Today 


The United States and its southern neighbor have 
settled down to a ripe, mature, solid entente that 
does not require public love-making to reassure the 
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participants and the world that all is well. In the 
truest sense they are partners. 


At a time when the Communists scream yp. 
wearyingly (even though anachronistically) about 
“imperialist exploitation,” it is encouraging to note 
the establishment of this wholesome, mutually 
beneficial relationship. With the defection of Ar. 
gentina to Peronism, Mexico, more than ever, js 
regarded by Latin America as the advance guard 
of economic progress and democratic hope, and as 
a testing-ground of the sincerity of America’s 
“Good Neighbor” pelicy. The future looks bright, 
says Professor Cline in this thoughtful and sym. 
pathetic, although somewhat pedestrian, account of 
Mexico’s development, “if the gains to date are not 
inexcusably squandered by regression on either 
side to earlier and unsuccessful attitudes and 
shortsighted actions.” MILTON EDELMAN 


The Impatient Congressman 


You Never Leave Brooklyn: The Autobiography 
of Emanuel Celler. 280 pp. New York: John Day 
Company. $3.75 


“I was furious,” says Congressman Celler. “I was 
excited,” says he. “I could talk with passion,” says 
he. During his thirty years as a member of Con- 
gress he “boiled over,” he “was seized with fever.” 

In this welter of emotion it is hard to review 
this book on a rational basis. He was elected for the 
first time in 1923 and he is still living in the mental 
climate of that era. Although he was not a poor 
boy (his family had some money and much music), 
he identifies himself with the poor people of his 
neighborhood. Although he was born in Brooklyn, 
he identifies himself with its foreign-born. 

During his earlier years as a Congressman he 
found things in Washington dull. But then Roose- 
velt came along ... aha... now look at the speed 
with which things began to pop . . . quick, quick, 
quick, one thing after another. He tells, with 
breathless excitement, how, “like cannon shots,” 
Congress enacted emergency measure upon emer- 
gency measure: 


March 9, The Emergency Bank Act 
March 31, The Reforestation Act 
May 12, The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
May 12, The Inflation Act 
And so on, for six more acts, all by June 16. To- 
day, twenty-one years later, most of us are not sure 
what all this frantic legislation brought upon us, 
good or bad. But Mr. Celler has no doubts. He is 
still delighted with the speed at which they rushed 
through. But another aspect of speed does puzzle 
him. “Least understandable today is how quickly 
the name of Roosevelt has faded from public and 
private conversation.” 
Mr. Celler is not a fool by any means. Because 
he had an excellent training as a lawyer he was 
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against the packing of the Supreme Court, his 
only point of divergence from Roosevelt. You get 
the feeling that Mr. Celler is an honest man and 
that he has a kind heart. He says himself that he is 
a genial man, with a fund of jokes and card-paper- 
and-match tricks. But while he suffers for India, 
he never mentions Pakistan. He is troubled by the 
mess the world is in, but the U. N. will fix it. “It can 
act speedily and effectively if each of the member 
countries will designate parts of its army . . . to 
act in emergencies.” How? But no—let’s not be 
spoilsports and always be asking “how.” 

But of all dangers Senator McCarthy, to Mr. 
Celler, seems the worst. He sees this country 
“eowering with fear” before the Senator. “Let us 
not,” he says, “underestimate the width and depth 
of the fear blanketing this country because of 
McCarthy.” Maybe Mr. Celler had better come out 


of Brooklyn and take a look around. 
HELEN WOODWARD 


Biographical Feat 


Malenkov: Stalin’s Successor, by Martin Ebon. 
284 pp. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. $3.75 


That an author could write this biography, a pub- 
lisher could get it through the maze of production 
into a hard-cover, jacketed edition, and the Post 
Office could deliver our review copy—all in slightly 
less than two months after Georgi Malenkov be- 
came the new premier of the U.S.S.R. seems to 
us a feat to be explained only by the miracle of 
American efficiency. It is, furthermore, as thor- 
oughgoing and informative a biography as could 
be written—even with more time—in view of the 
paucity of material on the subject. 

Mr. Ebon had the rather amazing foresight to 
begin his research for this book five years ago, so 
that at the time of Stalin’s death his files on the 
new Soviet premier were strictly up-to-date. The 
speed with which he whipped his notes into shape 
put him at a certain disadvantage, of course. It im- 
pelled him to base much of his discussion on the 
assumption that Malenkov was verily “Stalin’s suc- 
cessor.” Time and recent events have thrown con- 
siderable doubt on whether Malenkov is now or 
can ever become dictator of all the Russias. Indeed, 
judging from Mr. Ebon’s portrayal of the man, it 
would seem unlikely. Anyone who knows the story 
of what a struggle it was even for Stalin to attain 
that height (and if he does not know it, he can 
get it from William Reswick’s brilliant J Dreamt 
Revolution published last January) is almost sure 
to reach the end of this description of the man 
and his situation with the feeling: “Here is no 
Stalin.” Mr. Ebon has added considerably to the 
scholarly value of his biography with a table of 
the organization both of the Communist Party and 
the government of the Soviet Union and: with the 


inclusion of three of Malenkov’s most important 
recent addresses. The introduction by Harry 
Schwartz is both judicious and penetrating. F.N. 


Strange Flight 


The Retreat, by P. H. Newby. 271 pp. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00 


Oliver Knight, a young R.A.F. pilot, manages to 
reach England from the disastrous rout at Dunkirk 
—having survived bombing, strafing, and the sink- 
ing of his ship—and we are all set for a tale of 
love and adventure against the backdrop of the 
1940 Nazi blitz. But then the author plays us a 
scurvy trick. In chapter two we suddenly find our- 
selves floundering in a mess of symbolism, through 
which we struggle to the sticky end. On the way 
we encounter as weird a parcel of critters as ever 
Alice met up with in her wonderland Pool of Tears. 

Oliver’s urgent need on his return to his native 
shores—so we are led to believe—is to be reunited 
with his beloved, and rather new wife. Most of us 
in such a case would send a wire and get to the 
little woman by the fastest means possible. But 
that wouldn’t be symbolic. Oh no. Oliver buys a 
couple of railroad tickets, and off he goes in the 
opposite direction with Another Woman, who is, 
of course, his best friend’s wife. The balance of 
the tale takes us on a cops-and-robbers jaunt 
through the English countryside, with Oliver’s 
wife (as bewildered as we), the police, and other 
assorted characters giving chase. 

Everyone seems hell bent on being reunited with 
Oliver, even the Royal Air Force, though for the 
life of me I can’t imagine why. Oliver himself is, 
I should say, the very essence of symbolism; in 
slow motion he stalks through bubbling stream 
and fenny bog, always a step or so ahead of his 
pursuers, in a desperate search for his lost child- 
hood, or self-fulfillment, or regeneration—in search, 
at any rate, of something. 

What does make the story interesting is its back- 
ground. However woolly Mr. Newby may be in 
dealing with his protagonists, there’s no fluff on 
his pen when he is describing England, stunned 
and reeling from a crushing defeat, and facing the 
possibility of imminent annihilation. For those of 
us who may have forgotten the days and months 
when Britain stood defenseless and alone, prepar- 
ing to fight on the beaches and in ditches, with 
nothing but butcher knives, against the Nazi Wehr- 
macht, this makes inspiring reading. Perhaps it 
explains the considerable success of the book. And 
possibly if we, too, had experienced those horrors, 
we might be better able to comprehend the twisted 
mental processes of Mr. Newby’s people. Possibly. 
But I’m afraid we'd still need to look at them 
through a pair of polaroid lenses. 

JOHN VERNON TABERNER 
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In ancient Rome, panem et circenses 
(bread and circuses) were a political 
cure-all and an honored tradition. 
They provided the Roman citizenry 
with a minimum amount of food and 
a maximum amount of lusty enter- 
tainment. But if, by a chance of 
time and geography, a Roman sports- 
man had found his way into New 
York’s Madison Square Garden re- 
cently, he would have been over- 
whelmed, and possibly saddened, at 
the change the centuries have 
brought to his beloved games. 

Bread, it is true, is still dispensed 
to the citizens. But no longer as a 
gift from the Emperor. It is handed 
out strictly on payment of a fee, and 
bears such strange names as “pop- 
corn” and “hot dog,” an oblong ob- 
ject which is neither hot nor, it is 
hoped, doggy. 

As for the circus itself, our visit- 
ing Roman would have found nary 
an echo of the intrepid gladiator 
with snaring net and deadly trident, 
no memory of the thrilling chariot 
races that billowed up the dust above 
the forum romanum. 

This year’s production of the 
Ringling Brothers-Barnum and 
Bailey Circus, now touring the na- 
tion, features as its main gladiator 
—pardon us, star  attraction—a 
young gentleman named Mister Mis- 
tin Jr. 

Mister Mistin Jr. has long, curly, 
blond hair, spindly legs, and is all of 
five years old. His tour de force con- 
sists of playing von Suppé’s “Poet 
and Peasant Overture” on a xylo- 
phone, and then leading the audience 
in a community sing-fest of “East 
Side, West Side, All Around the 
Town.” 

It must be confessed that Mr. 
Mistin Jr. at the xylophone is charm- 
ing but hardly awesome, and defi- 
nitely a far cry from the _ blood- 
thirsty performers who vied for the 
favors of Nero. Upon close inspec- 
tion, however, Mr. Mistin Jr.—who 
probably resents bitterly the hu- 
miliation of having to wear long hair 
and Lord Fauntleroy suits—becomes 
an awesome personality in his own 
right. When we attempted to inter- 
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The Greatest Show 


By SERGE FLIEGERS 


y 


view him in his small dressing room 
he advanced upon us, flexed an 
amazingly well-developed biceps, and 
proclaimed: “I speak five languages 
and I can lick any two kids in this 
block!” 

Mister Mistin Jr.’s mother, a 
gentle-eyed Belgian lady, shook her 
head: “Ah, mon Dieu, he is a veri- 
table enfant terrible.” But the 
father, Mr. Mistin Sr. (he later con- 
fided to us that his real name is 
Gustave) disagreed: “We are a fam- 
ily of prodigies and xylophonists. I 
made my debut at the age of ten. 
My eldest son started when he was 
eight. As to Junior, he played with 
xylophone hammers in his crib. At 
four months he could tap out 
rhythms, at eight months he could 
play scales. Once, when he was four- 
teen months old, I was doing a show 
in Brussels. Junior stood in the 
wings with his little hammers. When 
I began to play the ‘Poet and Peas- 
ant Overture,’ he began to cry, un- 
til the manager let him come out on 
the stage. There he took his place 
beside me, and joined in with the 
melody. He has been playing it ever 
since.” 

We attempted to pat Junior on 
the head, but he took a swipe at us 
with a xylophone hammer, and, as 
we left, we heard him repeat his 
challenge: “I speak five languages 
and I can lick any two kids. . .” 


The theme of multi-linguality so 
truculently enunciated by Mister 
Mistin Jr. pervades the rest of the 
circus, whose backstage is a Tower 
of Babel. Mr. Oscar Konyot the lion 
tamer, for example, proved to be an 
Italian. When we stopped in to see 
him, he was reclining in a beach 
chair, pensively fingering a large 
bandage on his arm. “One of the 
lions,” he explained. “Our family has 
been in the lion taming business for 
143 years, but you’d think we never 
learn. The plain truth is you just 
can’t trust a lion. They’re like cats 
—or women. Temperamental. Per- 
sonally, I’ve been bitten or scratched 
by them—the lions, I mean—fifty- 
three times so far.” Then Mr. Kon- 








yot added: “This will be my lag 
season. I’ve sold the lions to Mr. 
John Ringling North, and I’m going 
to buy myself a little farm some. 
where in Italy... .” 

Jostling Hungarian acrobats, Pp. 
lish bareback riders, and Spanish 
tightrope walkers, we made our way 
to Mr. Hammerschmidt and his 
“Wonder Apes.” These apes high. 
light the current circus show with a 
fiendishly accurate imitation of Café 
Society at play. They appear op 
stage in correct dinner jacket, order 
drinks, quaff them, spill them, 
scream at the waiter and finally, 
drunkenly, tumble into bed. 

“You might think this drunkenness 
is just part of the act,” Mr. Ham. 
merschmidt complained. “But look at 
Soya over there.” He pointed to the 
largest of the three apes (they are 
really Rhesus monkeys). “Whenever 
he’s not working, Soya sits in that 
corner and drinks beer. Back in 
Germany, where we come from, any 
beer was good enough for him. But 
here in America, it has to be the 
best; nothing else will do.” At pres- 
ent, Mr. Hammerschmidt keeps 
Soya on a strict ration, and is teach- 
ing him a new Hawaiian act that in- 
volves no drinking. 

At that moment we were inter- 
rupted by an arena director, who 
wanted to see our press pass. We 
took the opportunity to ask him 
whether the circus was employing 
any major American acts this sea- 
son. He lifted his shining topper 
and scratched his head: “I dunno. | 
guess Mr. North hires all them for- 
eigners because they work cheaper.” 
This information seemed to confirm 
earlier reports that American circus 
entertainers—and there is no dearth 
of them in this country—have looked 
askance at the practice instituted by 
John Ringling North of importing 
“cut rate” acts from abroad. 

Such men as P. T. Barnum and 
the Ringling Brothers made the cir- 
cus in America an eminently Amer- 
ican institution. It featured “home- 
grown” daredevils, acrobats, men- 
shot-from-a-cannon, and clowns. Al- 
though Mister Mistin Jr. would 
probably be delightful on TV or in 
the movies, one cannot help but won- 
der whether a good American act 
might not have done more to restore 
to the Greatest Show on Earth some 
of the lusty thrills it had in the days 
of the Ringlings—and in the days 
of Rome. 
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Those who dislike television really 
ought to blame the product rather 
than the medium. NBC’s_ recent 
Hamlet, the first Hamlet ever to be 
presented on American television, 
showed that the medium has definite 
artistic potentialities. Other Shake- 
spearean plays have been produced 
here on TV—Julius Caesar, Mac- 
beth, Romeo and Juliet, The Comedy 
of Errors, Coriolanus, Othello, Rich- 
ard III. But no other had been 
done at this length, nor with the 
same measure of seriousness. 

Cutting the play to 108 minutes 
of acting time meant streamlining 
for the story. Unfortunately, it also 
meant the elimination of several 
characters; more importantly it 
meant a loss in depth of characteri- 
zation, and in philosophical over- 
tones. This, however, was due not so 
much to the medium as to its brevity 
within the medium. Nor did this 
television version in any way cheap- 
en Hamlet. It simply strove for a 
new clarity in a new situation, a 
situation unique in the play’s stage 
history. For here was a new me- 
dium, both technologically and aes- 
thetically. Here, too, was a new au- 
dience. 

This audience was at once larger 
and more diverse than the play had 
ever had before. And a significant 
fact is that in competition with ma- 
jor league baseball games concur- 
rently on other channels, Hamlet, in 
many instances, won the viewers. 
Children, lured by culture-minded 
parents, tuned in reluctantly, but 
stayed willingly. Adults who would 
never bother to see Hamlet in the 
theater, or who live where they could 
not see it even if they wanted to, 
listened with enthusiasm. 


What does this mean for the fu- 
ture? 

The production had long-range 
implications. It was not a photo- 
graphed stage play, nor a miniature 
movie, but a presentation that be- 
longed uniquely and indigenously to 
television. Though television derives 
from the theater and movies, it can 
and must have an aesthetic all its 
own. Hamlet showed that where 
theater and film can achieve bold ef- 
fects on a large scale, television is 
more at home with intimate details 





and with visualizing states of mind. 
Close-ups were used sparingly but 
memorably for this purpose. I re- 
member particularly close-ups of 
Hamlet reacting to the news that his 
friends have seen his father’s ghost, 
of Hamlet preparing to go to his 
mother’s closet to confront her with 
her guilt, of the king registering 
guilt while watching the play within 
the play. But the most affectingly 
intimate moment was when Hamlet, 
brooding on vengeance against the 
King, carved the letter C—for 
Claudius, the king—in the earth, 
then crossed it out. Here was a 
visual representation of a death 
wish, a piece of stage “business” in- 
vented specifically for this television 
production. 


But one must not be too optimis- 
tic. This kind of production is defi- 
nitely not the wave of the future. 
When I talked afterwards with Al- 
bert McCleery, the executive pro- 
ducer of the play, he spoke about the 
high cost ($185,000) and of the ex- 
cessive demands such a production 
places on studio space and the phy- 
sical energies of actors and staff. 
And Maurice Evans, who made his 
television debut as Hamlet, re- 
affirmed this point. “Television is 
much tougher on the actor, physically 
and aesthetically, than is theater or 
film,” he told me. 

McCleery went on to say: “I am 
definitely opposed to the two-hour 
length. If NBC should go ahead with 
future Shakespearean productions or 
other classics, I shall recommend 
more streamlining. If Charles Lamb 
could do it, so can television.” 

But the truth of the matter is that 
Lamb did not do it. Reading Lamb’s 
Tales is simply not the same experi- 
ence as reading or seeing Shake- 
speare. And television cannot do it 
either. If we are going to have the 
classics in miniature, in thumbnail 
versions, a serious injustice will be 
done both to the classics and to tele- 
vision itself. 

This leaves me with the uncom- 
fortable feeling that audiences want- 
ing to see more productions like 
Hamlet will be caught in the shadow 
that falls between the dream of tele- 
vision’s aesthetic possibilities and 
the realities of television as a busi- 
ness. At the present time, the two 
seem‘ definitely to be working at 
cross-purposes. 

FLORA RHETA SCHREIBER 
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Ludwig von Mises in “Agony of the 


Welfare State” (May 4) comments o 
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cities. New York City in 1948 bought 

two privately operated bus lines ig 
Manhattan. After charging $294,000 
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taxes and depreciation as a charge) 
. the bus lines in the last year of prey 


= growth, from thirteen proved to be an effective tool of bu- vate operation had a profit of $282,009 
straggling colonies to its present reaucratic control of the people, and against a loss of $300,000 under city) 
stature, has been inspired by individ- has never been abandoned — even control. 
ual independence and initiative. Faith though we have two-thirds of the i ; Z 
in the future was justified because world’s gold—an 11% reserve against Brooklyn, N. Y. a a = 
the people had a common denomi- currency and bank deposits. . 
nator by which to measure success— American industry, struggling under 4 
a gold dollar of known and stable the handicaps of inflation and depre- . . . There must be a large number of 7 
value. ciating dollars, has achieved remark- more-than-doubtfuls still in safe jobt) 
Americans have always been asound able increases in productivity. As an at the State Department, and the pa) 
money people. They repudiated the example, Kennametal as a tool ma- thetic way all ranks continue to re 
heresy of “free silver” in 1896. They terial — has tripled the output of k that t vive Russia time 
neither sought nor sanctioned the metal-working industries. This pro- —_ a oer ee : 
seizure of their gold or the govern- ductivity has only partially disguised | and opportunity to prove it if she hee 7 
ment’s departure from a redeemable _ the effects of the dollar’s shrinkage. really had a change of policy and 
gold standard in 1933. It was accom- Fortunately, the new Federal admin- wants to be pleasant is more than) 
plished by executive order and later istration is committed to the princi- discouraging. . . . So more power #9 
legalized by a subservient and pan- ple of a Gold Coin Standard.* The your arms, and to your paper! 4 
icky Congress. President, his most important mone- Summit, N. J. ALICE F. HARRISON 
The government asserted that it was tary advisors, and members of the 


a temporary, emergency measure. It Senate and the House have declared An Economist’s View 
themselves. Then, why delay? 
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Pathetic Fallacy 





We owe it te ourselves and to our It isn’t often that the consistently high | 

Excerpt from Republican | children to restore soundness and sta- editorial standards of any magazine 
eteeeedilibcs:.: ; bility to our money system. Only on impress me enough to write to the 
A dollar on a _ this basis can individuals, and indus- editor. 
, basis” try—of which Kennametal Inc. is a I have been reading the FREEMAN 
== key enterprise—plan intelligently for since 1950, and I feel your magazine is} 
JA the future. , ? not only the finest of its type, but i8§ 
The right to redeem Ar We must resume without devaluation one of the most important tools in the 
neon nage a beep mandir oee dom or Gmtay. constant task of strengthening they 
— — eee ng gree One of a series of advertisements published in the public i a hich - 
+o — gins Sateseet by free market system under whl 

Gan trusdh aniven - America has prospered. I am sure that 
oo © CO every cultured and inquisitive mind 
Po ag Oa a, NAM FTAL Gre. will discover timely and stimulating] 
Pa., for further infor- : intellectual enjoyment in its every 


mation. The League is i Wehine) el =e eB 

an association of pa- : page. 
triotic citizens joined RETEY 
in the common cause WORLD'S LARGEST Independent Manufacturer Whose Facilities are PIERRE R. B 

of restoring a sound Devoted Exclusively to Processing and Application of CEMENTED CARBIDES Editor, the Analysts Jou 


monetary system. New York City 


a our aim... 
fully convertible gold 
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